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INTRODUCTION. 


A Penton of over forty-two years has elapsed since New South Wale 
was restricted to ity present boundaries. At the close of 1859, whe: 
Queensland was separated from it, the mother State contained | 
population of 336,572 persons. After forty-two years the number ha 
rixen to 1,379,890—an increase of over 1,040,000. During the interva 
the growth of povalation was :— 

348,546 

498,659 

747,950 
1,121,860 
” 1,364,587, 

The birth rate from 1860 to 1869 was 41°83 per thousand of th 
population ; this rate, however, was not maintained, as the followin; 











figures show :— 
1860-69 41°83 per thousand. 
1870-79 80 4, 
1880-89 cc) as 
1890-99 311i ” 
1900-01 - 75 


Tt will be seen from the above figures that the rate declined in cacl 
decennial period, while the returns for 1900-01 show that the decreas: 
has continued. The fall in the birth rate is common to all thi 
Australian States, and is the weakest point in their progress. Thi 
mortality rates have greatly improved during the last forty-two years 
From 1860 to 1869 the average number of deaths per thousand wa! 
17-02; from 1870 to 1879, 15-43; from 1880 to 1889, 14:92; and ir 
the twelve years, 1890-1901, only 12-29 per thousand. Part of thii 
improvement is more apparent than real, being due to the lower averagi 
age of the present population as compared with twenty or forty year 
ago; but when sufficient allowance has been made on this score, it wil 
be found that there has been a decided falling off in the death rates o} 
the community. 








x 


Of the imports, £19,492,978 were retained for local consum 
£7,435,240 were reexported. The average value of im 
inhabitant is now £19 12s. 6d., and of exports, £19 18s. 8 
were years in which higher values than these were shown ; 
great fall in the price of the staple produce of the country 
into consideration, it will be found that both the quantity 
imported and the quantity exported are greater now than at a 
period. In the following summary are given the various trad 
quinguennial periods 





‘Annual Value of E: 














i 
ees hg es ee iste 
ee 
H 
£ £ad. £ | 
1860-64 8,778,305 “a3 9 7,780,512 | 
1865-69 8,936,766 0297 9,473,836 
1870-74 10,191,726 9 70 10,999,660 
1875-79 14,399,377 214 9 13,316,609 
1880-84 19,582,946 a 711 17,701,505 
1885-89 21,662,843 21211 19,040,972 
1890-94 20,536,781 1710 6 22,692,220 
1895-99 21,669,430 1615 7 24,957,958 
1900-01 27,244,645, 19 1910 27,757,820 


The export of domestic produce was valued in 1901. at £1 
equivalent to £14 10s. 3d. per inhabitant. This has been ex 
some previous years, both in amount and in ratio to populatic 
theless, it is evidence of the very large productive power of 
while there is no other country outside Australasia which expot 
produce on #0 large a scale compared with its population. 
export of domestic produce from Australasia, including Nev 
is well over £68,000,000, of which large sum New South We 
over one-fourth. 


In no branch of industry has the progress of New South ¥ 
more conspicuous than in agriculture. The breadth of land « 
the plough was, in 1860, not much more than 246,000 acres 
present time it is about 2,274,000 acres, the unfavourable sea 
responsible for a decline from the previous year’s total, whial 
2,447,000 acres. t 


xi 


The progress for each decennial period was as follows :— 


Year. ‘Area under cultivation, 
1860 260,798 acres. 
1870 426,976, 
1880 710,337 4, 
1890 852,704 ,, 
1900 2,440,968 ,, 
1902 2,274,493, 





‘Wheat, of course, is the main crop. In 1860 there were 129,000 
acres devoted to this cereal. As late as 1880 the area under cultivation 
was only 253,000 acres, which in 1902 had expanded to 1,389,000 acres, 
Owing to long-continued dry weather, however, this acreage shows a 
great falling off from last year, when the area was returned at 1,530,600 
acres. 





The pastoral progress of the State has been much less satisfactory 
than the agricultural. The latest. returns in regard to sheep show a 
total of 41,858,000 ; these figures are for December, 1901, and are the 
highest for the last four years. The maximum number of sheep in the 
State was 61,831,000 in 1891, every year since showing a largo reduc- 
tion. The number of horses at the present time is 486,258, the returns 
for the last three years showing a slight improvement, The number of 
cattle is 2,045,000, which is considerably below the average of the past 
ten years, but so great has been the attention paid to dairying that the 
value of production from cattle is yearly increasing, The number of 
dairy cows in the State is now 418,000, and the weight of butter 
produced 41,479,800 Ib., and of cheese 3,558,800 Ib. In spite of the 
reduced number of shecp, wool maintains a high position among the 
exports of the State. Included in the total value of domestic produce 
exported in 1901 is wool valued at £9,035,437. 


The total value of minerals won in New South Wales up to the end 
of 1901 was approximately £138,257,000, to which gold contributed 
£49,661,815 ; silver and lead, £32,716,663 ; tin, £6,582,494 ; copper, 
£5,875,939 ; coal and natural coke, £40,081,235 ; and kerusene shale 
and cannel coal, £1,970,623. Owing to the great fall in the price of 
silver, the value of that metal won in New South Wales was less in 



























































22 CLIMATE, 


may pass without sufficient rain falling for water supply no com 
month has been known in which rainfall was not registered :— 
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| pe iorg ‘Temperature, ‘Ralntall, 
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EDIBLE FISHES. Ed 


Froues. 
According to the late Rev. J. E. Tenison-Woods, no lesa than sixty 
different families of fishes, comprising 348 species, frequent the waters 
of New South Wales. These are enumerated in the subjoined table — 








Name ottunti, | Mgt | name ota. | Bot 










Nandide 
Mallide 
Sparidee 
Cirrhitide 
‘Scorpenide 
Teuthidide 











Symbrachide . 
Murenide .. 
Syngnathide . 









































FLORA. 


Tre vegetation of New South Wales is both extensive and varied as 
regards species. The flowering plants and vascular cry) 
(ferns and lycojxxls) of the state—the indigenous species of wi 
number approximately 3,400, without taking cognisance of a ‘ge 
number of varieties—have chiefly engaged the attention of botanists. 
Knowledge in regard to the Thullophytes (Algre, fungi, and lichens), and 
of the Bry ‘yophytes (Hepatic, or liverworts, and mosses) is still very 
imperfect, but is being added to almost daily. Approximately there 
have been enumerated— 


toe 


‘Fungi (from the microscopic fungi, such an rusta, to the 

large fungi, weighing several pounds) 
Lichens 
Liverworts 
Bosses ... 
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B88 | 





So that the total number of indigenous plants recorded is about 4,880. 
Tn auldition to these, a large number, both of useful plants and of weeds, 
heen introduced, some of which have, to a considerable extent, 

displaced the indigenous veyetation. 

clusive of cellular eryptogans, there are about 130 natura 
of plants represented in the indigenous flora of New Sor 
The orders with the largest numbers of representatives, 80 

y have been ascertained, are given below, The figures 

approximate, as the numbers are frequently being added to -— 














(w Dicotyledons— 


















|. Rute (Boronia family) 95 
2 Legquminont {including 110 Acacias or Wattles, the 
‘Australian genus containing the largest number 
of spe a 


B. Myrtacen (afyrtle fami 
‘Encvluptns, the Arts 
Targest number (60) of 


Composite (Daisy family) . 
Eyoeridew (Kpacris fanily) .. 
Che nn yodiaeer (Salt-bush family) 
7. Prutiuerwr (Waratah family). 
8. Evphorbiacur (Euphorbia family). 


y, including the genus 
genus containing the 
\lividuale), 



















































CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT. 


in power, has been about one year and six and a half mon 
vernuents were displaced by votes of censure, expressed 
three resigned in consequence of defeat on important meas 
: two retired on being saved from defeat only by the Speak 
;vote, and three others throngh a motion for the edjournm 
House being carried against them ; four, as previously sta 
merged into the succeeding Ministries ; five resigned withou 
z vole being carried against them, but in consequence of not j 
ig a working majority ; one Government fell to pieces thro: 
‘nal disagreements; and one resigned in consequence of 
ernor declining to appoint to the Legislative Council = cert 
aber of its nominees, The following is a list of the ministries t 
e held olive, with the duration of power in each case :— 































so Ministry. : Fem To Duration. 
i 

a 
i Donaldson, 6 1 
2 Cowper | 26 
3 Parker me ‘ 
4. Cowper i 
5 Fomter er 1 
6 | Robertson: 9 
7 | Cowper | 10 
8 ° Martin | 16 1 
9. Cowper ] 
10 | Martin 


Cowper 
Martin 














the Robertson Minist: 
(No, 12); the Stuart Ministry (> 
and the Lyne Ministry (No. 





(No. 11) into the Cor 
0) into the Dibbs Mi 
9) into the See Ministry 1 













































































82 SHIPPING, 


the averages were nearly equal. This was brought about chiefl 
decline in prices of products, and especially of wool, 
some extent also by y in shipment of the staple :— 











‘Value of ‘Value of 

‘Country. Imports Exports 
pertoo, | perton. 

gna] faa 

M12] B00 

1110 | 112 0 

852] 3103 

ol 6 115 8 

01411 213 6 

342] 2124 

548/286 

117 5 | 516 6 

800 473 

1% 01} 301 

Other foreign countri 316 6] 1111 
Average .. 613 7 | 51310 














The trade with Belgium, France, and Germany has been g 
together in the table, as it is impossible to find the true averagy 
of the trade of each of those countries, on account of the great | 
the Belgian trade being carried in French and German bottoms 
greater part of the trade classed under “ Other foreign countrie 
transacted with various groups of islands in the South Seas an 
South American countries. During 1900 the proportion of t 
entering in ballast from Victoria was 44:3 per cent., from Sout{ 
tralia 32 per cent., and from Western Australia 49 per i 
arrivals, and this circumstance partly explains the low rate 

the imports from those states. As for the outward trade, 
quantity of coal shipped to the southern states lowers 
average value of the whole exports. The following are the at 

of imports and exports per ton of shipping for the past ten 











‘Average Val 

Year, of Inport 
er 

|; fea 

1996 «| 613 9 

197 | 5 6H 

1898 588 

1899 crs 
1900 5) 


























88 SHIPPING. 


become coasting, and the figures for the New South Wales ports woald 
have to be reduced accordingly :— 










































































Cleared. 
a Shipping. ‘Trade. 
¥ngland— | tone £ tons, £ 
London 9,487,950 | 164,105,095 | 7,091,125 | $8,178,166 
Liverpool... 6,152,197 | 110,192,919 | 5,665,813 | 97,289,007 
Cardift.. sass | 3,a21m | 27,112 | 8,684,421 
Neweastle . 2,528,109 | 6,538,191 | 9,649,611 | 7,533,595 
Hull... 2,500,262 | 98,822,808 | 2,075,921 | 22,794,029 
Southampton......| 1,646,080 | 18,233,116 | 1,476,373 | 10,805,525 
Bristol... 704,787 | 11,245,263 | 386,434 | 1,987,049 
Dover ........ ‘82,062 8,618,522 1,019,069 2,966,829 
Grimsby 900,624 | 7,758,075 | 944,889 | 11,155,210 
Harwich 737,600 | 18,044,377 699,086 5,004,049 
‘Newport 1,196,146 | 1,046,614 1,652,751 | 2,329,515 
Sunderland... 838,02 592,292 | 1,111,034 | 1,620,888 
North Shields. 490,869 | 1,075,582 | 419,160 720,980 
Newhaven | 385,878 | 10,739,065 379,982 
Scotland —~ | 
Glasgow .. | 1,460,700 | 13,257,002 | 2,159,984 
Leith .. 968482 | 12,116,737 | $27,244 
Kirkealdy .. 741,122 275,654 | 1,069,354 
Grangemouth.....| 706,497 | 2,658,205 898,354 
Treland— | | 
Belfant.. 414,350 285,090 | 285,087, 
Dublin... 249,100 | 2,989,817 77,792 
New South Wales— 
6,651 2,109,739 
1,160,758 | 1,523,976 1 
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SHIPPING. 


The following table gives particulars of freights on some of the chief 
articles of oxport for a period of thirteen years. For the last two yearsa 
considerable increase is shown, due in great measure to the advance ia 
price of coal, coupled with a rise in wages and value of materials :— 







































































| Pe. | Per ton weight. Porebote 
Year| Vesa. |[— / , = 
[Pt hoeeail ace [eee [ee 
(ating | sa cose | 87-0048 | oto a8 | 257-1099, 
MT) sroam | je. to A. | 0 to 5016 35 to sot wo 
( sane | fatto. | mt] retous: | y-tomy| me 
U steam | ad to td, | 25: to Boy- | on: to 00 
spo {tine’ thw it | emee] aoe Sie 
{U stoun 4d. to ad. 1 35/-t0.5- | 45" toon : my. 
(Sailing | 3 to fed. | 28/-to45:-| 27 6t0-40.-| 20: to 90.-| 17,840 25% 
MT steam ad. to i. | aneto4u- | st otos0~| 207-t095-! ...... 
{|sstine #4. to Ad. | 27600376] 27:6 to 4-| 15: to 296] 20/- to 27/8 
17 steam We to 4. | 45'-t0t0 | 40-t069-| ase | 2 toumy- 
(Salling ed. to Hd. | 257 to 40% | 957 040 15 to 178 
15 steam td. to Ad. | 85/-t0.50/- | 357-1000: | 30:-to40-! 9 
saiting | a4. to Rd. | set0s76| szetoao-!i7etom-| 3738 
{U steam | ad, to Hd. | 40:-to 50!-| 25;-to50-! so. | 28% to a0 
(Suiting aa. tot. [176 t035:-| 99.-t040:- 16) to1746 
i 2a to Hd, | 2000 0-| 25/-t0 667. 22-0 3. 
14. to fed. | 1208025: | 25 tom 128 to 15 
Ho a. | 1270 1035-| 270 1045 20: to ay. 
fate md. |15-t090-| 26 1204018" 
fd tod | 90: | as-toso-| mo | s+ tore 
a cy 
oid. 45:- to 0}- 
{{Saiting’” sto zat. | as-toere | oy. 
(Steam td.towt | ss-to4es | 40” too: 
(' Salling’ 4d. to 44. | 37/6 2045™ | 40 -to-50- 
11 seam + al. to dd. | ay. to 4s | 407-0 557 





















































14 COMMERCE. 


exported, the comparative value of domestic exports for each year 
arrived at, on the supposition that the prices of 1900 were obtained dari 
the whole period. ‘The results aro as stated in the following table :— 











Value per Inhabitant of ‘Value per Tnhabitant of 
v Lica iee,)  |.Beeiiec ie 
gad { fad 
1876 u39 1889 “95 
1877 nia 4 + 1890 4 110 
1878 nos | Ison 18 510 
1879 1016 4 1892 1514 9 
1880 291 1893 16 8 5 
1881 222 I ‘1894 16 10 11 
1882 27 2 | 1895 1% 31 
1883 Ww 6 9 | 1896 15 8 8 
18% j iz 3 1897 13171 
1885! 11 010 |, 1898 158 5 
isso! 1010 5 1 1899 13387 
1887 230 | 1900 138 9 
1888 B7n ! 
































For the whole period the average exports per inhabitant, computed: 
the basis of the 1900 prices, amounted to £14 Os. 7d. For the firat peeh 
of five years the average was £11 11s. 8d. ; for the second five 
£12 163. 21; for the third five yeare, £12 19% 8d. ; for the fourde 
£16 12s. 7d.; and for the last five years £14 16s 1d. The bi 
value was returned for the five years 1891-95, which period 
amongst the most productive in the history of the state. 











Increase 1x Propuctioy, 


‘Under the present conditions of development in the state, the 
of doinestic produce is a very fair indication of its progress in 
pursuits, In the following table the average export of domeatio: 
per annum is given for the period which elapsed between 1870 
close of 1900 ; but in order that they may be more easily 
well as to avoid the irregularities of individual years, the 
heen grouped in series of five years. Besides the export 
produce, the table shows the average sum paid as interest 
in England, and as earnings of investments held by non? 


















118 COMMERCE. 


produce to market by reason of the general strike to which reference 
has already been made. Considered in this light, the decrease in 1892, 
as compared with 1891, of 19,662,427 Ib., of the value of £824,562, was 
more apparent than real. In 1894, however, the domestic export nearly 
reached the quantity shipped in 1891, being only 113,296 1b. smaller; 
bnt it is a striking illustration of the fall in prices to find the value 
£2,024,298 less than in that year. During the next six 

seasons were unpropitious, and the export fell from 331,774,424 Ib. to 
203,738,195 tb. in 1900. There was, however, a rise in the 
during this period, and the values were, therefore, not reduced to a 
corresponding extent. 

A marked feature of the wool trade is the growing disposition of 
buyers on the Continent of Europe to purchase their supplies direct 
from the state instead of obtaining them through the London brokers. 
Year by year the representatives of foreign manufacturers who visit 
Sydney for the purpose of attending the wool sales become more 
numerous. Eighteen years ago all the wool destined for Europe may 
be said to have found its way to London, while in 1900 the shi 
of the staple of local growth to Belgium, France, Germany, Italy, and 
Austria amounted to 52,269,585 Ib., valued at £2,016,614. The growth 
of a direct trade with the Continent is desirable, both in the interest of 
the foreign consumer and of the grower, as tho profit of the middleman, 
as well as the cost of additional carriage and handling, is thereby saved. 
The following tablo shows the increase in the quantity of domestic wool 
shipped direct to the Continent during the past fifteen years :-— 








Year. 
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324 COMMERCE. 


Re-Export Trae. 


The re-export trade of the state increased cunsiderebly. toed until aa 
but during the next few years a marked decline was Pa mcg 
1895, however, an improvement was manifested, and this perctiy 
the re-exports in 19¢0 being higher than in any previous year with the 
exception of 1898. The shipping facilities of Sydney at one time attracted 
to the port a large amount of trade from New Zealand, Queensland, and 
the South Seas, for transhipment to Europe; but the establishment d 
direct communicatiun between those states and Europe checked to 
some extent the expansion of the re-export trade. The re-export trade 
overland is comparatively limited, amounting in 1900 to £367,0%, 
out of a total of £9,291,028. The total value of the re-exports of the 
state, and the value of the gold bullion and specie included there, 
during the periods mentioned, were as shown below. It will be sea 
that gold, consisting largely of Queensland metal coined at the Mixt, 
and shipped to London and the United States by the banka, formss 
large proportion of the trade :— 


























‘Re-exporte, Geld Bullicu ant 
Year. os eae 
Seaward, Overland. ‘Toul 
a 8 £ £ 
1870 | 2,886,287 8,210 2,894,477 
1875 3,783,785 4,008 | 3,787,793 
1390 | 3,626,901 | 47,880 | 3,674,871 
1885 | 4,525,983 | 164,044 4,690,827 
1886 3,999,328 135,380 | 4,134,708 
1887 4,120,184 161,254 4,281,438 
1888 | 552,986 5,237,738 
1889 372,258 5,504,541 
1890 | 188,606 4,813,212 
igor | 290,549 ° 4,858,308 
1992 4,145,912 119,233 4,265,145 
1893, 5,191,240 635,761 | 5,827,010 
1894 4,518,505 154,207 | 4,672,712 
1805} 5.047.623, 450,952 | 5,498,575 
1896, 6,030,541 937,117 | 6,267,658 
1897 | 6,534,018 159,511 6,693,529 
1898; (9,791,690 129,360 9,921,050 
is99 | 8,978,903 244,709 9,223,612 
1900 | 8,923,934 367,004 9,201,028 
































134 COMMERCE, 


‘Tho imports from Queenslund chiefly consist of gold, live stock, sugar, 
wool, tallow, and hides, Large quantities of gold are sent from Queenr 
land to be minted at Sydney, as there isno Branch Mint in the northera 
state. The value of wool imported during 1900 was £586,832— 
entirely for re-export. Stock was imported to the value of £502,452, 
of which £255,347 represented cattle. The importation of cattle from 
Queensland mainly depends on the suitability of the season for travel- 
ling stock. As shown in the subjoined table, the imports for 1900 of 
wool and live stock are the lowest recorded for the five years, the falling 
off being due to the drought experienced by the northern state :— 











Description of Goole, | 1600. 197. 1008. 1800, 1900. 
i ! 
' nN 1 
£ £ £ £or 2 
Animals (live)... 798,823 | 707,243 | 795,051 736,775 | 502,452 
Boots and shoes .........! 1 7,370 3,962 5,233, 2,415 1,921 
Drapery, apparel, ete... 17,630, 13,988 | 12,989 507 ' 97,819 





Fruit (fresh) «0.0... 52,026 | 59,234; 54,865 | 49,488 | 64,752 


Gold (bars and dust)......; 1,758,811 | 1,955,025 ; 1,603,858 | 1,826,808 | 2,139,814 











Horns .... 4477 | 5,028, 6,545 | 10,736 | 8,312 
Maize .. Gast | 13,014 | 39 43 «0 
Oysters. 3,853 1,851 1 537 1,183; 1,199 
Skins 270,642 | 265,787 | 234,997 | 566,506 | 390,457 





| 334,937 | 267,951 | 593,404 | 613,522 | 474,001 
158,396} 92,138) 143,890 | 204,540 
1,001,001 807,537 | 964,884 | 1,355,126 | 586, 8 

29,863! 17,622 16,579 | 35,653 : 


Sugar (raw)... 








Tallow 


























Most of the goods imported from Queensland are for re-export, 
of the total imported during 1909 goods to the value of £3,290,000, 
more than 71 per cent., were not retained in the state for 
consumption, New South Wales is the chief external market 
Queensland sugars and live stock, and there is a growing 
fruit and other sub-tropical produets. 

The exports have varied greatly in value from year to year 
causes similar to those affecting the imports; they comprie 
number of items—mainly, however the produce of foreign 
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The imports from Belgium comprise = large number of articles 
Iron in its various manufactures, principally in bars, plate, and wire, 
forms o very large proportion of the total imports, and glassware, 
candles, cigurs, cemont, and starch are all imported to some extent, 
though tho trade in each commodity is subject to considerable fluctuation. 
The outward trade is contined almost entirely to wool and skins and 
hides, the exports of the latter having increased to a surprising extent 
during the last few years, for while in 1894 they only amounted to 
£5,904, in 1900 they had increased to £93,661. In 1900 the amount of 
scoured and washed wool sent to Belgian ports was 1,352,894 Ib, valued 
at £111,972, and 11,091,375 &, of greasy wool, of the value of £394,280, 
making a total of £506,252. Belgium was, therefore, next to Great 
Britain, France, und Germany, the largest purchaser of New Soath 
‘Wales wool during the year, The only other exports worthy of mention 
during tho year were silver ore to the value of £4,673, and wheat, 
£3,653. The following table shows the import and export trade with 
Belgium for the last ten year 


























| Imports | Esporte) Yes. Inport | Export, 
i £ £ £ 

1891 | 1,030,333 | 1906 104,208 | 877,890 
1892 | + 951,570 | 1807 | 77,562 | 668,545 
103 | 129,114 1,121,606 1e98 | (98,077 | 887,878 
1s94 115,119 | 1,121,822 | 1899 107,223 | 1,585,860 
1895 | «150,288 ‘780,926 1900 | 147,661 620,340 

i 

Germany. 


A large trade has been inaintained with Germany sinco 1879. 
communication was established in 1887 hy the North German 
Company, of Bremer tended by a line of German 
Tones which comme }etwoon Hamburg and Sydney 

iderable dimensions, and now 
n country, although the Customs returns 
ase this fact, ‘The larger trade with the United 
wn, mainly due to shipments of gold. ‘The 
inex of the principal articles imported from. 
during the No great ia the extension of the trade: 
is oniy possible to give a selection of the goods now sent to the al 
but w glance at the detailed imports will show that in nearly ¢ 
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COMMERCE. 





ws ago a commercial treaty with Japan was cuncluded by 
. wud it was open to the Australasian states to take 
advantage of its provisions ; but the opportunity way ullowed to pass 
by New South Wales, as it was considered that participation in its 
have left the state open to the unrestricted immigration 
of the Japanese. However, it is clear that, outside this treaty, the 

niuereial relutions of Australia with Japan will be greatly extended. 
rect steain conmunication between this state and Japan is now 
firmly established by a fleet of high-class vewels subsidised by the 
nmeut, who fully reoognise the advantages to be derived 
from the institution of an additional market in these states for the 
productions of their country, while, on the other hand, the discovery uf 
4 new market for Australian wool is fully appreciated by our own 
produ The growth of the direct trade of New South Wales with 
Japan during the past seven years will be seen from the following table:— 






























= eo = 





| £ £ 

1894 27,468 15,302 
1895 j 28,179 54,242. 
1896 40,857 35,523 
1897 69,615 58,452 
1508 7,079 63,221 
isso | 104,522 i 121,403 
1900 * 122,041 133,980 





The growth of the export trade is especially gratifying, end justifies 
the anticipations indulged in that a market for Australian wool would be 
foun inlapan, the export of this article from New South Wales having 
ied anal from 170 in 1893 to £46,144 in 1900. The other chief items 
panures, £4,337; tallow, £3,372; bones, £1,575; 
ather, £9,231; lead, £21,493: coke, £1,0583 
wheat, £15,940; and timber, £941. ‘The imports: 

ice, £40,278 ; silks, £27,490 ; 

£7,981 ; oils, £1,376; m and matting, £2,621 34 
furniture, 30; matches, £289 
shware, £736 ; basketware, £4,823 ; 

», £2,019; hatters’ materials, £6,734 ; 































sulphur, 





Batance or Trape. 


y into the state for investment, and 
floated by the Government for the purpose of 
orks, so far excce'led the interest payable on the pul 
on private investments that the imports were $e 
x of the exports. Since 1890 the importa 








The flow of 
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when a new tariff was imposed. The Act sanctioning the tariff was 
assented toon the 19th January, 1866 ; that is, about seven weeks after 
the duties were collected. Tho tariff as amended was as follows 





Articles. 





Tea . 












refined .. 
Sugar } unretined 
(molasses 
Coffee and chicory 
{ munufectured, and snuff 

‘Tobacco } unmanufactured 
Ceigars .. 
Spirita and spirituous compounds. 








Dried fruits 


On all other goods except those on the free list an ad valorem duty of 
5 per cent. was chargeable, The free list comprised flour, wheat 
aniinals, fresh fruits, wool, tallow, and some other articles, chiefly of 
re-export. The package duty was continued, as well as the duty of 
£10 levied on Chinese males arriving in the state, and the excise duty 
on colonial distilled spirits was raised to 9s. 5d. per gallon. The poll 
tax on Chinese was repealed on 20th November, 1867, and for the next 
fourteen years the immigration of these aliens was unrestricted. 

A further important change in the tariff was made, dating from ‘the. 
nd May, 1871. The number of articles subject to specific duties wa 
-v largely increased, and the 5 per cent. ad valorem duties 
continued ; but. there was a much larger free list, introduced, it 
stated, for the purpose of lightening as much ns possible the South. 
Tslind trade, The wd relorem duties were abolished ‘on the lst Ji 
174, and the number of articles liable to specitic duty was red 
The next twelve and a half years saw little alteration in the 
the turifl, the unde being chiefly in_the direction of i 
the duties on wines, spirits, and tobacco. From the 10th 
1879, the spirit duties stood as follow :— 




















vhange 








Articten 
Spirits and epirituons compounds 


Colonial distilled spirits 















160 








Amount Collected. 
Particulars of Receipt. — 








| 1906, | age. | 1508 





























































£ | £ £ 
Splits diated asas} ore] 705 
Hieie on bac recs | repisee | aston 
Extiveon Cigareare sours | "saoue 
Excise sat vise | abate | a6r% 
‘Tobacco Facwur oor | “isis | “idne 
3408 | aes | SAE 
| 
| ~ 
aa 
pe 
Ener] 
oer) 
Mir Newenstle). om 
Attcndanse oto see . 
Gown’ ware of Sere 2 
Sarpius Prove, sale of Overtime Goa’! i 
Tora Heres at Seweastle-+ : F 
‘Tomunage lest Westone oe 
 tieeures te, ie 
: i 
Torat Mneceuzasen's Couugcrioss cr] 
‘Toran Auorse ( assereD .. 9 Te O81 | aa 
DaaMMarey ASD REPRE ceccseeee [ison | iste) veer | rae 
Nex Coston ssp EAs: Revs. 7.50640 "Ta a16 [ 1,788,108 








‘The revenue derived from imported spirits, inclusive of 
spirits and samples, during the past ten years, was 














5 uantty on which 
Year, uautity on whi Duty. 





collected. 





Ainount of duty 








L4n., 15s,, and 20s. " 
14s, and 20s, 
14s. and 20s, 
H4a. and 204, | 
Vs, and 204 
Ve and 208, | 

1 4s. and 

1s. and. | 
4s. and 2s, | 
| 











Ada, and 20s, 
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lowered by the operation of the Excise Reduction Act of 1900 to 9d. 
on tobacco and cigars and 1s. Gu. on cigarettes. The total amount of 
import duties collected on tobacco and cigars during 1900 was £293,209, 
as against £278,589 collected in 1899, and £279,191 in 1898, 

Tn 1884 excise duties were first levied on tobacco manufactured in 
the state. The amount collected annually during the last ten years 
was :— 














Yeu. | Tobacco, {igus ant Yer, | Tobaore 

! £ 
1891 7425 | 1896 niéio1 
1892 10365 | 1897 117,048 
1303 13,188 1s98 | AS 
1804 15,011; 1899 129,548 
1895, 17,183 1900 136,166 








After the duty was increased in 1886 the revenue derived from the im- 
ported leaf was found to decline, the place of the imported article being 
supplied by leaf grown in the state. To meet this falling off, the excise 
duty levied on colonial-made tobacco entered fur home consumption was 
inereased, in March, 1887, from 1s, to 1s, 3d. per Ih, As previously stated, 
remained at 1s. 3d. till the 7th June, 1901, when the New 
South Wales charges were placed on the Victorian level, the rate being 
reduced to $d. per Ib. 
3d. per Ib., was abolished in March, 1892 ; and for 
a period of rs the import of this article was free, a duty of Id. 
per Ib, being imposed on 3rd November, 1898. While the Sd. duty; 
the amount of revenue varied very little from year to year, 
x a lictle over £100,000. The revenue received from this 
for the nine years from 1884 to 1892, and for the years 1898, 1899 
1900 is shown below. ‘The increase in 1891 was due to withdra 
from bond in anticipation of an increase of duty, which, however, 
not impo: 





























T 
| Amount, Year. ‘Amount, 





1890 
1391 
1s92* 
1398+ 
1599 
108.958 1900 





* Tost March, From sed Novembe 









The duty on sug 
the past 
Ist Januar 


lerable alterations 
duties was establish 
r, 1898, a permanent 





has been subject to 
years, A scale of diminishin, 
1896 ; but, from 3rd Noveml 
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The gross Customs’ revenue collected at Sydney, outports, and inland 
stations during the year 1900 is shown below : 





























Station. Amount. 
1 
f £ 
Sydney 1,635, |) Mungind 18 
Albury 16,305 | Neweastle. 190,066 
Boggabilla .. 14 Richmond River 7 
Bourke .. 5 | Swan Hill Crossing. 1,472 





Tocwnwal. 
4,415 | Tweed River 
7,358 j| Wallavgarra. 

Wentworth 


Cobram 


| Wollongo: 


Howlonj 7 
. Paid direct to 


Moama_ 
Morpeth ... 
Mulwala 








‘Total 





Exclusive of the receipts from the public wharves, and of the mr 
ments received from the Navigation Department, the revenue of 
Customs Department in 1900 was £1,786,304; and the expenditure, 
including the value of the stores and stationery used during the ye, 
£55,301, or £3 1s, 11d. for every £100 collected. This average eot| 
does not include the interest on £188,000, the capital value of te, 
land and buildings occupied in the transaction of the Customs 
With tho proclamation of the Commonwealth on the Ist J 
1901, the vantrol of Customs 
authority. The Federal taritf eame i 
hut at the date of publication of this work the details were still 
discussion in the House of Representatives. For the year 1901-2 
estimated by the Federal Treasurer that the tariff will yield a 
of about £5,009 of which New South Wales will cont 
50,000, or per cent. Tho actual results of the 
tions so far nL tow greater return than estimated ; but 
premature to disenss the probabilities of Federal revenue ‘until 
tariff proposals become law. 
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per cent. in 1899. The increase in the average quarterly enrolment to 

the end of 1900 was as follows : 

Year. Percent 
fe 








3 4 
# Dooreanc! 

In the course of tho year 1900, the Department received 173 applica- 
tions for the establishinent of schools in various parts of the state, of 
which 97 were granted, 57 refused, and 19 were still under considera 
tion at the end of the year. Of the applications granted, 4 were for 
public schools, 76 for provisional schvols, 7 for half-time schools, and 10 
for evening schools. 

The number of schools under the direct control of the Department 
during 1900 was 2,745, or 2,961 departments, thus classified 















High Schoola 4 
Public Schools—Superior 263 
Primary 1,800 

nal Schools. 304 
Halttime Schoely 443 
House-to-house § 26 
Evening Schools 31 
Total. 2961 


Those schools provided accommodation for 268,653 pupils, being an 
i £9,568 pupils on the number for whom accommodation was 
As the highest quarterly enrolment in 
7900 was 21 47 60, it will be seen that the accommodation—which pro- 
vides for 100 cubic feet of air space for each child—was more than 
Of late years great improvements have been made in the 
hygienic construction of schools, and in particular the question of 
obtaining the maximum of light in schvol buildings consistent with the 
safety of the pupils’ eyes ix carefully attended to. 
Below will be found a statement giving the number of State schools 
in the Commonwealth and New Zealand during 1900, togother with the 
numls ‘rage attendance :-— 
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was 72, The following table shows the classification of the teaching 
staff at the end of 1900 :-— 






















Grave, | | Fenmten [Total 

Principal Teachers. al 484 2,451 
Mistresees of Departments | 219 219 
Assistants 817 1,41 
Students in Trainings 98 59 
Papil-teachers, : 1,093 
Work-mistreases i: 6 
High School Teac! i 
Total | 5,063 








The teachers obtain promotion from one class to another only after 
passing a series of examinations, which are so framed as to efficiently 
test their progress in literary attainments, and their skill in imparting 
knowledge. For long and meritorious service, however, a teacher may | 
reevive promotion from one section to another in the same grade. There | 

n classes of public schools, In these, the salaries paid to male 
married teachers range from £123 to £422, inclusive of quarters valued 
to £72, and with a deduction of £12 from salaries not exceeding 
5 ¢ the Department provides assistance in teaching sewing. 
Unmarried male teachers in charge of schools receive from £91 to £350, 
and femaie teachers from £91 to £159. Teachers in half-time schools 
are paid at the snme rates as teachers in public schools of cor 
classification. ‘The suluries of inistresses in charge of girly’ departments 
muuge from £170 to £250; and of those in charge of infants’ departments, 
from £160 to £194. Assistant male teachers receive from £113 to 
£225, and assistant female teachers from £104 to £150. Ex-students 
of training schools acting as assistants receive £96 to £113 in the case 
of males, and £84 to £96 in the case of females. Ex-pupil-teachers, 
male or female, acting as assistants, receive £90 if they have passed 
their final examination, and if not, £72. ‘The salaries of work-mistresses: 
range from £6 to £114 ; of provisional teachers, from £72 to £88 ; of 
male pupil-teachers from £40 to £68 ; and of female pupil-teachers, from} 
£4 to £46. i -to-house schools receive £4 10s, 
head of average ha maximum of £90, Itinerant 
ure granted, where necessary, a sum of £10 per annum as 
allowance, in addition to their ordinary remuneration. Special 
ances may he granted to teachers stationed in remote localities, 
the cost of living ix high. 

The supply of teachers is obtained from three sources—the two 
ing colleges; ex-pupil teachers who do not enter a training college, 















































young sons, not Ivss than 14 nor more than 17 of 
have b mo-tly educated in the public schools of otal 





undergo a short course of training under qualified teacher, | 
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of such a vast extent and eo sparsely populated were unavoidably great: 
Schoul-houses had to be built, teachers required training, and the whole 
educational machinery bad to be provided in many parts of the country 
where there was, perhaps, only a denominational school, or, just as likely, 
no educational estublishment at all. To these initial expenses was due, 
in a great measure, the relutively high cost of public education in the first 
few years after the passing of the Act of 1840. In 1883, for instance, the 
total cost per child in average attendance was not less than £9 5s. 7d. 
Tn 1888 this had been reduced to £5 68. 5d., and since that yeur there 
has been a further decrease to £5 1s, 5d. It may be expected that the 
cost will not at any time greatly exceed the present figures, as the school- 
houses have Iwen built with due regard to the increase in the number of 
scholars which must be anticipated in a young, promising, and growing 

State. Most of the school-buildings, too, are of a character that woul would 
do credit to the most advanced countries of the world, the greatest care 
having been taken to embody all the improvements which the experience 
of centurics has suggested in older communities. 

The following figures, showing the gross cost of each child in a 
attendance at the public schools of the Commonwealth and New 
Zealand in 1900, exclusive of the expenditure on buildings, disclose the 
fact that in New South Wales the cost is less than in Western Australia 
and Victoria: - 




























‘New South Wales 






Queenslan 
South Australia 





It is satisfactory to note that the average cost is lower than 
Victoria, especially when it is borne in mind that the smaller ex 
latter state, and the greater travelling if 
vsteim proportionately much larger, must. 
reiluce the east of education, Iu South Australia settlement is conti 
in districts in which the population is more compact, whilst 
of the territory of New South Wales, if the extreme west 
excepted, may be regarded as everywhere settled at least, to such. 
extent as to necessitate the extension of the public school 
throughout the greater part of the state. But the spread of 
instruction is considered s0 pre-cminently important an object that 
islature has at all times expressed its readiness to make 
jce anil to spare no expense to render efficacious the ays 
natiunal education which it adopted in 1880. 
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religions bodies which then existed—the Anglicans, Roman Catholics, 
Presbyterians, and Wesleyan Methodists. To the clergy of each of these 
denominations the Government granted what has usually been denomi- 
nated State nid, which continued long after the old political system bad 
passed away and had been replaced by Responsible Government. In 
1862, however, an Act was passed limiting future payments to the clergy 
then actually in receipt of State aid. In the year following the passing 
of this Act the claims on the Government amounted to £32,372, thus 
distributed :— 

Chureh of England ......... £17,967 Presbyterian 

Roman Cathole Chara 8\748 Wesleyan Me! 

‘Year by year the sum payable has been lessening, owing chiefly to the 

deatiis of clergymen in receipt of State aid, so that during the year 
ended June, 1901, the payment by the State was £4,281, distributed as 
follows :— 

Church of England .......0 £2141 Presbyterian e512 

Roman Catholic Charch 1,178 Wesleyan Methodist . 450 

‘The payments to the clergy of different denominations are given for 

various periods since 1863. "It will be observed that in some years the 
amounts paid were Jess than in succeeding years. This anomaly is due 
to the temporary stoppage of the stipends of clergymen who were absent 
from the state. The total payments made since 1863 amount to 
£565,171, of which £304,653 was paid to clergymen of the Church of 
England, £160,111 to Roman Catholics, £56,050 to Presbyterians, and 
£44,357 to Wesleyan Methodists -— 
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The attendance shown in the preceding table amounts to about 45 pa 
cent, of the total children between the ages of 7 and 15 years, inclusive 
at which ages children generally attend Sunday-schoola. The numba 
of Sunday-schools and teachers, and the attendance, during the under 
mentioned four years, were :— 























Seats” | aunt aac}: = clgwne etre ti 
: choos” | “Taackors 
el ee 
H 
| 
1891 1,887 12,169 68,592 123,54 
‘1894 2,049 13,131 61,949 109,501 
1897 2,167 i 13,748 72,420 128,380 
1900 2,286 | 14,607, 74,595 130,537 
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nuinber of cases of drunkenness dealt with by the police was, ther 
21,003, as compared with 19,938 in the previous year. The prop 
of cases of drunkenness per 100,000 of population was 1,551, an in 
of 56 on the figures for the preceding year. The following table + 
the number of arrests and summons cases for drunkenness in the » 
politan and extra-motropolitan districts :— 





cao Drshaaen | Meat 
eee, ietrtot, loproonie 





Extn | 
aetrpoltan | Total 








No. No. No. 

Apprehensions ....... 11,918 8,500 20,418 
Summons Cases....., 3 472 585 
Total. 12,081 8,972 21,008 








Persons arrested for drunkenness are chiefly residents of large t 
and it is only natural to expect that with an increase in the 
of the towns there should be an increase in the apprehension 
drunkenness, A comparison of the arrests during the last ten y 
as well of the summons cases, is given in the following table, and 
satisfactory to note that there has been a decrease in proportion & 
population. Too much stress, however, could not be laid upom 
fulling off in arrests if there were not other evidence of the decres 
drunkenness, as a word of instruction from the Inspector-Genea 
Police could, according to its tenor, increase or decrease the numi 
persons apprehended on this charge; but the decline in 
arrests hax heen coincident with a marked decrease in the 
of intoxicants, so that it may be fairly assumed that drunken: 
the wane :— 
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The registrations of copyright effected in New South Wales han 


ni 





Part L Literature :— 
Printing and publishing right— 
Books. 





Parr Il. Fine Arte:— 
Painting 
Drawing 
Soulptare 
Engraving 
Photography 





Total ... 





Pant IIL, Dexigns,—Usefal, Ornamental, or otherwise] 
Grand Total. 























31st 





The yearly receipts from registration of copyrights do not 
reach £40, ‘The highest sum in any year was £78 18s, in 1900, and 
lowest £25 13 in 1889. During 1900 a total sum of £78 186, 
received under the following heads :—Literature, £41 18a; Fine 


£12 Is.; and Design, £25 4a, 
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Taking the area under crops only, the total imcrease during the # 
period was 1,096,964 acres, equal to 81 per cent. 

















‘had Shas Gea ‘Are In caltiatiog, ootog 

‘Year ended 

Mise March. 

Tom. ASIMRERET| Tom | ASSET 
acres. acres, acres. acres. 
1882 583,968 o7 645,068 08 
1883 660,227 08 733,582 09 
1864 702,131 08 789,082 os 
1885, 735,021 08 852,017 00 
1986 787,701 os 868,003 08 
1887 837,488 09 975,471 10 
1898 £855,627 08 1,048,906 10 
1889 798,966 08 999,298, 10 
1890 47,972 09 1,164,475 Mm 
1891 852,704 08 1,241,419 1 
1902 846,383 07 1,179,621 10 
1898 1,010,727 08 1,372,007 a 
1904 1,206,992 10 1,500,404 12 
1895 1,325,964 1 1,688,542 oy 
1806 1,348,600 1 1,640,462 13 
1997 1,650,717 13 2,043,733 16 
1998 | 1,821,829 14 2,198,231 17 
1999 17 2,553,329 19 
1900 18 2,818,491 
1901 18 2,588,305 
' 




















During the ten years prior to 1893, the progress of 
not very marked ; but from the foregoing table it will be 
great strides have been made every year since 1893, hen - 
over 1,000,000 acres under crops was first recorded. 
saw an addition of more than 200,000 acres, and fsllowing a 
was the annual extension that six years afterwards the 
were doubled, the area under crops for the year ended, 
being 2,439,639 acres. During the year ended Marah — 
the increase on the previous year's acreage amounted # 
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The experience of past years distinctly shows that New South 
Wales is, on the whole, hetter favoured as regards soil, climate, and 
natural conditions than any other province of the Commonwealth: 
and, consequently, the average yield per scre of wheat, maize, and 
barley is, over a long period, greater in the parent state than in any 
of the remaining four, Victoria not excepted. Extending the field of 
comparison, the production of cereals is found to reach an average 
which places New South Wales on a level with countries usually con- 
sidered as rich agricultural States. It is better than the average 
yield of the United States, Italy, and Hungary ; and, in some respects, 
almost on a level with that of Germany, Austria, and France. The 
aren adapted for cereal-growing is very considerable, and with a better 
knowledge of the capabilities of the various kinds of soil, and well 
dovised means of water-storage, there should be practically no limit to 
the production of grain. 










Staxparp Busnets or THE Various Grains. 


The weight of a bushel of wheat varies from 574 to 63 Ib., according to 
grade ; but the standards, as enforced hy Act of Parliament, assent 
to on the 10th February, 1880, for this and for other kinds of grain 
are as follow :— 

Wheat 
Maize 
Tarley—Cape 










S8ssess 


Beans 





Sown Grasses, as Foop ror Catrie. 


‘Twenty years ngo the area under permanent artificially-sown grass 
way about 80,000 acres, A rapid development set in five years after 
advancing from 91,601 acres in 1884 to 36. 
y a fourfold increase during the decennial period. 
adkled to this Wy to March, 1900, but there was a substantial increas 
nded March, 1901, the latest return showing a 









are laid down principally in the north and 
173,488 neres being thus cultivated in the 

in the north coast there were 147,054 
of which 119,993 acres were in the county of P 
a considerable area under artificially-sown grasa 


const di 
division 
under g 
There is als 
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development attained by the industry has been so slight that an exter 
notice is not called for; it may suffice to say that the use of sil 
confined chiefly to the South Coast district and the tableland, and 
not yet extended to the western slope of the mountains, or to 
western plains, where it would seem to be most required. “During 
year ended 31st March, 1897, the total production of ensilage 
13,498 tons from 108 silos, the number of silos being more than do 
that of the previous year, and the production nearly four time 
great; but in 1898 the quantity made was only 3,959 tons, in Ii 
3,953 tons, in 1900, 3,936 tons, and for the year ended March, I! 
6,854 tons. 


Bre Farwixo. 


The industry of honey production has acquired sufficient importa 
in New South Wales to deserve notice in these pages. Hives are 
only kept on many of the farms devoted to general agriculture, 
there are also a certain number of establishments of which 
sole business is the production of honey and beeswax. Most of 
latter are to be found in the Blue Mountains, near the main West 
Line of railway, in the neighbourhood of other main trunk lines, 
in the districts surrounding the metropolis. The annual yield of ho 
in New South Wales for the last eight years was 45 Ib. per hive, 
the lust five yeurs 52 Ib. and for the last three years it was ast 
as 55 1b, This isa higher yield than is obtained in Europe or Amer 
Tn Greece the average is 10 Ib. ; in Denmark, 20 Ib. ; in Russia, 18 
in Belgium, 25 Ib. ; in Holland, 25 Ib. ; in Franco, 244 Ib. ; in Germ 
27} Ib. ; in Austria, 25 Ib. ; and in the United States, 21} 1b. 
very large yields have been obtained in New South Wales At Wa 
Flat in one season 224 tons of honey were obtained, being an averag 

0 1b, per colo om less than 70 hives 4,500 Ib, were extem 
in one week, and in a single day no less than 900 Ib. ‘The numbe 
hives in New South Wales, and the production of honey and wax 
the past eight years, are shown in the subjoined table. 
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The total area of the Coolabah farm, which was established 
experiments in the dry districts, is 15,000 acres, but only 1,718 a 
are enclosed. There are 154 acres under cereals and hay, 10 under r 
and other crops, 10 under forage plants and grasses, 5 acres ua 
green fodder crops, and 1 acre of fruit and vines, making a totala 
cultivated of 18U acres. The value of produce for the year was £ 
The plant and machinery are valued at £1,000, and the capacity of ta 
and dams is 1,400 cubic yards. 

The Moree Irrigation Farm has an area of 50 acres, 40 acres be 
under cultivation, 35 to cereals and hay, 4 to fruit and vines, an 
for green fodder. The farm plant is valued at £146. 

‘The Dairy Ntud Farm at Berry has an area of 196 acres. Hay: 
fodder are grown on 60 acres, »nd there are 82 dairy cattle on the fx 

A Viticultural Nurvery has recently been established at Howlong, 
area being 60 acres, of which 19} acres are already under vines! 
frit tree 

Tn uddition to the means of imparting information and instruct 
afforded by the Agricultural College and the other Government far 
a travell instructor visits the rural districts and gives personal adv 
and practical demonstration in all matters connected with agricultt 

Unier the dirvetion of the Pathologist, investigations are carried. 
at the laboratories at Sydney, Bathurst, and Wagga, At ano 
laboratory at Pymble, in the county of Cumberland, the diseases 
citrus plants have formed the subject of special inquiry. Operation 
Bathurst are not specially directed to agriculture, but are confined » 
to the diseases of stoel put at Wagga the work of the laboratory 

in connection with wheat and other farm crops, At! 
oratory in Sydney, special attention has been devoted tot 
grading of wheats, the strength of flours, and other matters conned 
with the improvement of wheats under Australian conditions. 
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plant and gold-saving machinery ; and the miner whose stockin 
consists solely of a pick, a shovel, and a tin dish, does not 
find such opportunities for profitable labour as he did in the 
days. Still, after the period of neglect through which the m 
resources of the state have passed, gold-mining, both alluvial 
quartz, is again being prosecuted with some degree of enter 
and now gives employment to over 3,000 more men than it di 
years ago. 

‘The industrial disputes in the coal trade, the steady fall in the 
of that mineral, and the serious decline in the prices of silver, coppe 
tin, all affected the mineral industry prejudicially ; but wit 
present increases in the price and output of coal and the sustainec 
prices of copper and tin, as well as the increased attention to 
wining, to which reference has been made, it cannot be said 
the immediate prospects of the industry are unpromising, even 
be conceded that its present position is not everything that mi 
desired. 


Mintxc ox Crows Lanps. 


A miner's right is issued for a period of one year or of six a 
from any date, the fee payable being 5s, and 2a. 6d. respectivel 
secures to the holder the privilege of entering upon Crown lan¢ 
mining for gold or any other mineral ; of occupying a residence i 
a quarter of an acre; of diverting and using water for minin 
domestic purposes; and of using, for inining or building purposes, t 
bark, stone, and gravel if these are not on exempted or reserved ia 
within the operation of a prohibitory proclamation. In searehi 
gold, the holder of a miner's right nay mark off on alluvial gre 
prospecting protection area ranging from 600 feet long by 1,200 fee 
to 1,400 feet long by 2,800 fert wide, according to the distance fre 
nearest protection area or mining tenement producing gold ; Lr] 
payable gold is struck he is entitled to take up, as @ reward 4 
discovery, a prospecting claim half the length and a quarter « 
width of the protection area. Other forms of occupation of al 
ground under ininer’s right are block claims, frontage areas and ¢ 
extended alluvial claims, and river and creek claims, all of whi 
governed by special regulations. In quartz country the 
tection area cannot excced a width of 400 feet ; but the length 
from 40 to 960 fect according to the distance from the 
tenement producing gold, The claim which may be marked 
ble gold is discovered is half the length and the full 
protection area, Ordinary and extended quartz claims 
taken up under miner's right ; and special 
rights, residence areas, and machinery areas, 
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value of £692,100, the average being £3 92 Od. 
fseqcantity ctported @ bite sia edhe Saari 
b was 66,495 02, valued at 182 -— 











‘Quantity. ‘Value. Year, | Qnntity, ‘Valoe. 

on. ' £ on, £ 
14,120 468,336 13878 19,710 430,200 
Sis71 | 2,060,016 | 1879 109,640 407,219 
$48,062 | 1,781,172 | 1880 129,382 444,953, 
237,010 773,200 |) 1881 151,512 573,582 
171,867 653,508 | ass 140,469 526,092 
184,600 + 689,174 1883 123,511 453,530 
175,009 | 674477 || 1984 107,408 906,050 
2se708 | 1104175 | 1985 | 1037 378,665 
329,303 | 1,289,127 || 19g 101,416 36,204 
384,053 | 1,465,973 || 1887 110,288 994,579 
465,085 | 1,806,171 || 1888 7,641 307,241 
640,022 | 9,467,780 || 1899 119,949 434,784 
66,111 1,796,170. 1390 127,760 400,255 
340,207 | 1,903,028 |] 1801 153,583 150,251 
320,316 1,231,248 1892 158,502 575,200 
290,018 1,116,404 1893 179,288 651,286 
271,886 1,053,578 1804 (324,787 1,156,717 
256,002 904,605 |) 1895 300,105 | 1,915,929 
251,101 974,149 |) 1806 296,072 | 1,073,360 
20,558 931,016 ‘1807 02,317 1,128,164 
325,009 1,250,485 1898 340,493 1,264,380 
425,288 | 1,044,177 || 1890 496,190 | 1,751,816 
362,108 | 1,806,375 |] 1900 345,050 | 1,104,621 
271,166 1,041,614 1901 267,061 921,252 
230,882 | 817,094 ———— a 
107,411 613,190 Total 13,475,033. 49,061,815 
124,118 471,448 



































(be seen that the value of the ae won in 1899 exceeded that 
{hor year sinco 1863, and during the whole period covered by 
only five years, viz, 1852, 1853, 1861, 1862, and 1863, 

tlues for production, 
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per on The average prices of these metals since 1688 were ax 
below :— 

















pest, | Prog of iver | ren of Land 
a. £ 
June, 1888, to May, 1891......... 48:62 130 
June, 1891, to May, 1893. 4453 1206 
Tune, 1893, to May, 1896. 33.13 1185 
Tune, 1896, to Mey, 1899. 30°35 1231 








Adopting the empirical method explained above, the following ¢ 
shows the cost of producing silver at Broken Hill during thes 


period 








June, 1888, to May, 1891 
June, 1891, to May, 1893... 
June, 1893, to May, 1896... 


June, 1896, to May, 1899... 









The cost of raising und treating the ore has fallen during 
years from £4-C5 to £219, while the cost of obtaining 
Increased from 20-03d. to 24-38d. per oz. ‘The reason of 
seen from the following table, which shows that the results 
ore have fallen from 37-56 oz. of silver and 3-21 owt. of } 
first three years to 21-98 oz. of silver and 1°51 cwt. of 
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xe years ended May, 1896, and to 15-05 oz. of silver and 1-33 cwt. of 


\ during the three years ended May, 1899 











org ae 
ME. Wea] ey ee 
oz, owt. & 
June, 1888, to May, 1891... 37°56 321 405 
June, 1891, to May, 1893...) 3013 239 341 
June, 1893, to May, 1896. 21-98 151 235 
June, 1896, to May, 1899...! 15°05 1:33 219 





‘he Broken Hill Propric 


z prietary . 
res by which the above tables can be further continued. 
he number of miners engaged in silver and silver-lead mines in 1901 
6,298, and the average value of mineral won, per miner engaged, 
£294 9s. 1d. A comparison with the figures of the previous nine 


‘3 is afforded by the following table :— 

















‘Value of Silver and Lead won, 

Year. Minera, 
Total. Per Miner. 
No. £ gad 
1892 5,889 2,477,838 420 15 2 
1893 4,709 3,031,720 43:16 3 
1894 4,208 2,289,489 o44 0 2 
1895 4,658 1,642,671 | 352 13 1 
1896 5,555 1,785,451 321 8 3 
1897 6,204 1,698,239 27314 8 
1898 6,396 1,704,055 266 8 6 
1899 7,803 2,070,657 262 610 
1900 8,196 2,604,117 31714 7 
1901 6,298 1,854,463 4 





Company has now ceased to publish 
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It will be seen from the above that the Cadia ironstone beds- 
miles from Orange—have proved the most extensive yet exami 
‘The ore comprises two classes, oxidised and unoxidised, the form 
which consists of hematite and magnetite, and contains from 5i 
65 per cent. of metallic iron. The ore is suitable for the manufse 
of steel by the ordinary Bessemer and other acid processes, and comp 
favourably with some of the best American ores. 

None of the other states, with the exception of Tasmania, prsst 
deposits of iron-ore approaching in extent or richness those of ! 
South Wales. It is therefore probable that at some future ti 
state will become the great seat of the iron industry of Australia 

chief obstacle in the way of development of the industry, even ¥! 
the coal necessary for smelting the ore can easily be obtained, hast 
the relation of cost to market value. Pig iron and its manufact 
have been imported more cheaply than it was possible to produce d 
locally, and therefore despite the efforts made from time to tim 
stimulate the industry little has been accomplished. Recently, hore 
in spite of the increased production consequent on the advana 
prices in England, Europe, and America, there bas been such 
expansion in consumption that the opportunity seems favonrahle 
working the extensive deposits of iron ore in New South Wales 
the neighbouring states. Tron and coal constitute the basis of all k 
industries and manufactures, and where, as in New South Wales, the 
ore ix to be found in close proximity to the coal necessary for smelt 
the lovally produced article should’ be cheaper than the imported. 
has been stated that iron can be produced at a cost ranging from £2 
to £3 10s. per ton: it is reasonable therefore to hope for a devt 
ment of the industry in the near futui s illustrating the pre 
table, showing the ¥ 
d iron manufactures impo 
into the various» nd New Zealand during the five 
1896 1900, has been compiled : — 

































Qu 
South Australia 
a Austral 








ynwealth 
New Zealand 








Australasia 





su, 770 713,017 (8,681,451 
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however, being manifested since 1896, Situated, as these mines s 
in close proximity to the principal iron-fields of New South Wale 
their future prospects will be greatly improved should the manufucta 
of iron from the ore become an established industry in this part of 
state :— 























Quantity of Coal raleed. 
competi! Fagen, 
Nees, Sad abut under, aks coed tn! Perper 
| Shlpen [anderen 
| No. No. tons, | toma | tone 
1so1 | Sot 436 sor | 688 705 
1892 450 372 363 525 635 
1893 305 261 378 out 729 
1804 299 245 869 668 B16 
1895 206 xT 864 | 645 73 
1896 398 335 124 699 830 
1897 413 34 860 697 837 
1898 | 44 9 284 666 809 
1899 | 403 332 7,817 540 656 
1900 | 454 381 315,858 696 | 829 





The following table shows the average price of coal per ton in # 
various districts for the last seven years; the average for New Sou 
Wales makes allowance for the quantity raised in each district :— 





bi woo | um [oe er | om | 





Northern 
Southern 
Western... 





‘New South Wales. spe |s96 m8 sis ole 





There were 24 persons killed, 101 seriously injured, and 92 
with minor accidents in the New South Wales coal-mines duris 
making a total of 217 persons affected by accidents—the 
cases terminating fatally being fourteen more than in the 
On March 17th, at the Sydney Harbour Colleries i 
lost their livex through being thrown out of the bucket im* 
descending, and at the Greta Colliery » similar nom 
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Tn the following statement will be found the results of a num 
proximate analyses made by the Government Geologist of coals! 
the various districts of New South Wales : 














= 
hie z= ey 
scopic Hydro- Ash, | So 
Be | BS | es 





percent. | percent. percent. | percent pr! 


Northern .. 192 | 3509 S408 | sol 0 















Southern. 097 | 2310 . 6528 | 1067 0 
‘Weatern .. 3149 | 5261 | 1403 | 0 
Average .. 174 | 32-40 | 502 | oat) @ 








Similar analyses of English coal are shown in the following table 








| Composition. 
Derren of Co ; ; 
i" Molaure. saat | act an. |oa 
| | 
peroent | percent | percent. | per eet | 
Anthracite .. 150 |} 5:00 875 10°50 1 





















Bituminous 3700 | 5000 | 850 | 2 
Semi-bituminous 16°50 | 7125 | 850} 1} 





Average Bituminous Coals WIS | we | 8H 1 





Excluding the Welsh anthracite, by far the best coal knows 
steaming purposes, it will be seen from the above analyses thal 
New South Wales product, especially that obtained from the Soul 
and Northern mines, compares favourably as a heat producer will 
average bituminous coals. Tn addition it has the advantage of 
specific gravity, while containing less sulphur. The result of theana 
showed that the mean specific gravity of the Northern district 
1,338, and of the Southern and Western coals, 1,389, while the 
a number of samples of British coals was 1,279. The 
qualities of New South Wales coal, especially that obtained 
Northern mincs, are superior to those of English coal, bat 
has a slightly smaller percentage of ash. Illawarra coal is. 
ly the naval authorities on the Australian station, and 
ng steamers, mainly on account of its cheapness 
producing power of the coal from the Northern dist 
almost equal to that of the Southern article, 
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has been considerably developed, although work was greatly bam 
through the scarcity of water. The output from the Bingara din 
field for 1898 was set down at 1,573 carats, valued at £434 ; but 
there was practically suspended during the year owing to the scare 
water. Although the industry was greatly restricted by the inade 
water supply, a considerable amount of prospecting and developm 
work was carried out during 1899, and 25,874 carats, valu 
£10,350, were won. Of this yield, the Bogy Camp—now knot 
Copeton. -Field nished 25,800 carats, valued at £10,320, the ba 
being won at Bingara, where the work done was principally ¢ 
exploratory character. | A considerable falling off was manifest 
the production in 1960, when only 9,828} carats, valued at £5 
were won, almost the whole of which were obtained from the Cy 
Field. In 1901, 9,322 carats, valued at £9,756, were produced. 
shutting down of the Inverell Diamond Field Company's Mit 
Copeton, in the Tingha division, pending reconstruction of the com 
and the suspension of work at the Bingara Mines, due to the scare 
¥ re the most important causes of the decrease, There is 
difficulty in obtaining exact st ‘ics of the production of dismos 
New South Wales, and this ditticulty will continue to be experi 
until the industry becomes well established, which at present cant 
said to be the ease. ‘The following table, compiled from such inf 
tion as is available, can only be regarded as an approximation, # 
Delieved to considerably understate the actual output :-— 










































Year. Diamonds. 


EE 











yy 
1 15,373 
Liye 859 
1,313¢ 492 
8,000 2,695 
3,250 
6060; 


10,3 


é 


19 


‘Total... 








eal, + Result emty of 19 
# Output of Stace C 
igana only. 
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‘Tnrquoises have been discovered at Mount Lorigan, near Wagon, 
work was carried on during the year 1895 by means of aid g 
from the Prospecting Vote. In 1896, however, the mine was 
down. 


Mica. 


Mica is known to exist in many parts of New South Wales, b 
never yet been worked, although there is a corisiderable demand 
article, especially if in blocks of fairly large size that could easily | 
into thin plates. It is to be met with in the numerous grunitic 
that occur in various parts of the state, especially in the « 
crystalline granitic formations in the Silverton district, and els 
in the Barrier Ranges. 


ASBESTOS. 


Asbestos has been found in veins in serpentine in the Gu 
Rockley, and Barrier Range districts—in the lastmamed in consi 
quantities. 


ALUNITE. 


Alunite occurs as a large deposit at Bulladeluh, about 33 mile 
Port Stephens, the yield averaging abont 80 per cent. of alum. 
1901, 3,146 tons of alunite, valued at £9,438—as compared wit 
tons, valued at £5,745, during 1900—were shipped to E 
where it is found thut the stone can be treated more cheaply 
possible lucally, and in consequence the company's works at Bul 
were closed. 











Maxoute, Burupine Stoves, Frre-Ciays, aND SLaTm. 


New South Wales possesses a most abundant supply of alll 
inds of stone and other materials for the building and 
%. Marble limestone is found in great masses near We 
Bathurst, Molong, Mavulan, Tunworth,and Kempsey, 
all within convenient distance of the greut arteries of 


and it is obtainible in all its different varieties. Marble. 
dat Cow Flat, Marulan, Wallerawang, Orange, 

Mut the marhle deposits are not receiving the atten 

no successful effort has yet been made to suppl. 

‘The cost of quarrying and the carriage to Bydad 

he Granite is found at Bathurat, Mor 
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Syenite, commonly called trachyte, is found at Bowral ; as aba 
material it is equal to granite in solidity, and, like granite, ito 
beautiful polish, The success which has attended its first use 
building stone, together with the short distance from the metrop 
which it is to be found, will no doubt cause it to be extensively u 
the future for large structures. 

Kaolin has been found in many granitic districts, such as Bat 
Uralla, and Tichhonrne, near Parkes. ‘The clay ia cf 
ity, and superior to the best obtained in England or Franet 

‘The coal measures also contain numerous beds of fire-clays; 4 
every part of the state excellent clays, well adapted for tn 
Purposes, are extensively worked. Slates are found in several dit 
but are principally quarried at Gundagai and in the surrot 
district, as well as at Bathurst and Goulburn. It will be seen, 
fore, that the state has no need to im port building material « 
description, as it possesses a supply amply sufficient to provide 
own wants and those of its neighbours. 

Graphite has been obtained at Undercliff, in the New Engla 
trict, from several lodes, one of which is 6 ft. wide, but it is oti 
quality, In 1896, 27 tons were sent away, but only realised 2 
ton. ‘This price will not pay, consequently ‘all Ieases taken up | 
mineral have been abandoned. ‘The only mining for plumbao + 
on during 1899 was at the Undercliff mine, where two men were # 
prospecting for this miner Operations were continued in 190 
assixtance from the Prospecting Vote. ‘The lode has been cut, 
sample, on being assayed, © 
tons, value 1 per ton, 
and were despatched to Melbourne for disposal to an English fin 































Prosrectine Vorr. 





Following the pry 
Government. have fe 








of the neighbouring state of Vietor 
ne Yeurs past dévoted a sum anni 
gold, and in 1889 the conditions of 
cell minerals. ‘The amount set apa 
For the year 1892, however 
sum: and during each of the years since 3 
available, With the ex 
ich was discovered in 1899, it 
jscovery of a large payable field has so far} 
ans of the Prospecting Vote, but at the same time, 
that some rich working cltims have been opened up wi#® 
‘Also, in addition to the employment of labour, #2 
to be payable invariably leads to the te 
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the Treasury as revenue from this source was £1,612. The subja 
table shows the bores put down during 1901 :— 


7 
Mineral Actual Total depth 
Locality. Strata, for depth ot | "hs 
sh | Which bored, “Bones, “during 1900. 








te in| te in. . 














Otford .| Coal measures; Coal .. 70 0) 446 5 

Reno .. 4] Porphyry coe! Gold ..sevee] 1486 0] 1,492 9 10 

Walsh sland, New-] Coal measures Coa. 601 6) ool 6 8 
castle, 








Total, 





There has been a good deal of fluctuation in the demand for 
employment of the diamond drill in mining. The depth bored 
year since 1892 was as fullows :— 











Se Winona ise vpn tnt 
| feet. ! 

1392 | 4,139 1897 I 

1893 1,903 1898 | 

180s j 557 1399 

1895 299 1900 





1896 5 143 1901 
| ‘ 





The adoption of the alternative system referred to above, under 
the: use of the diamond drill can be made available at an almost: 
cost in basaltic or other mineral country which has not been 
and which is either too hurd, wet, or deep, and, therefore, too 
for sinking, has had satisfactory results. 
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in a letter from the Secretary of State, dated the 26th July, and allotm 
were granted on lease only for periods of fourteen or twenty-one ye 
Previous to the building regulations issued by Governor Macquarie 
the 18th August, 1810, no attention was paid to the regular admeas 
nent of town allotments or to the formation of streets. 

Quit-rents on leases and grants of town allotments varied in amy 
accoring to the Governor at whose discretion they were impo 
Leases of fourteen and twenty-one years were subject to annual q 
vents of 2s. Gd., 5s, 10s, and 20s. each; and from 1811 to 1814 gm 
of town allotments were charged at the rate of 2s Gd. per rod 
annum; but on the 21st March, 1814, the following reale of quitz 
for town allotments was established by Governor Macquarie :— 











Maximum. 
Minimum 
‘Above 20 rods, per additional rod, 

but not exceeding the masimum., 














thod of disposing vf Crown lands, and the seale of «1 
suffered no alteration until the issue of the Governments 
Gener ul Order ot the Ault Jovumber, 18 . By this order the te. 
















the annu: 
immedi: 
if otherw 
Though a certain limit appears to have been fixed as to the are 
vernors often overstepped their instructions int 
Yovernor Macquarie, in particular, was deemed to have! 
asad of the Crown lands in tuo liberal a fashion, and the result of 
i ion into his administration led the British Government toit 
instructions of a more definite and stringent chara 
nation of Crown lands, 
to Sir Thomas Brisbane introduced the 
io of lands by sale to free settlers who arrived im! 
hacertain amount of available capital, and the grants ¢ 
1 that a certain proportion of the land 
1, or improvements of corresponding value erected 
‘1 nuniber of convicts maintained free of expense 
t. On the 8th November, 1824, it was farther 
100 acres would be given to any settler 
intained by him free of expense to the 
rants under this condition became r° 
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maintained at 12s. per acre, but it was raised to 20s. per acre it 
Port Phillip District. These Regulations were again supersede 
an Act of the Imperial Parliament, entitled “An Act for regul 
the sale of waste lands belonging to the Crown in the Aust 
colonies,” which came into force on the 22nd June, 1842. Unde 
Act the principle of sale at auction tuaintained, but the 
applied for were to be surveyed before being put up at qua 
sule, the upset price being fixed at 20s. per acre, payable forth 
Blocks of unsurveyed land, containing 20,000 acres or more, + 

however, be sold in one lot by private contract at not less the 
minimum price. 

Under the Imperial Act of the 9th March, 1847, amending the al: 
new classification of lands took place, and the territory was again d 
into—firt, settled districts, including the nineteen counties, and the 
in the counties of Stanley and Port Phillip immediately surroundi 
settlements at: Moreton. and Melbourne respectively ; second, 
mediate districts, comprising a belt of land from 50 to 200 milesi 
beyond the houndaries of the settled districts, and in which pa 
occupation had already spread; and, third, unsetiled districts, exte 
westward to the extreme limits of the state. This amending Actd 
affect the disposal of Crown lands by public auction or private cot 
but it introduced a system of leasing the lands for pastoral put 
for various terms, in each of the three divisions. During the curre 
a lease the Jand was saleable only to the lessee, and after the expi 
of the term the lessee was also allowed a pre-emptive right over 
any part of the land at the upset price of £1 per aere. ‘The legi 
of 1847 remained in force in New South Wales, as regards the di 
of public lands by auction sale at £1 per acre, until the year 186 
in the states of Victoria and Queensland, which were separate: 
the mother state in 1851 and 1859 respectively, until repealed by 
of the local Parliaments, The following table shows the area of lat 
and i 
under the re; 































































lations described :— 








Yr Arash Anat: Nae [Amami | am 


acres, acres, ; at 
1st 18 37 s 
1842. 5 612 6 
INd3, 7 2 a 
1844 28 297 
1845 pre 227 
1st 64 85 
int sat “a 
1848 ne 518 
1849 S61 193 
1s) BAN 48 
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1841 to 1851 there were also granted and sold in the Port 
District the following areas :— 





| Aree granted. | Ares sold. | Year. | Area granted. | Area sold. 








acres, acres, acres. 
61,197 | 1846 6 4,578 
27 1847 17 26,073 
31 || 1848 2 18,007 
igi) 1849 46 28,091 
3,685 || 1850 108 | = 40,043 








1e District of Moreton Bay the following areas were sold and 
from its first settlement in 1842 to its separation in 1859 :-— 




















| Area ranted, | Ares sold Year, | Area granted. | Arensold. 
7 1 
acres. acres. || 

2 M1851 
16 360 1852 739 
5 378 1853 7,805 
1 2991854 5,175 
TO | 1856 5,285 
i 51 1856 3,02 
| 240 1857 7,235 
825 1858 14,063 
249 1359 11,620 





. from the foundation of the colony to the inauguration of the 
on of 1861, public lands, both in the mother colony and in 
ritories administered from Sydney, had been disposed of as 














In Port |1n Moreton 
Perlod. Phillip Dis- | Bay Dis- 
" trlet, ‘trict. 
acres, | acres. 







87 to 1823 
24 to 1836 
he first_settlement in Port! 
pin 1837 to 1841 
‘e first ecttlement in Moreton| 





121,702 | 2,521 





..|7,146,679 | 57,423 | 343,916 | 60,919 




















£24 In Sd, making a total of £64 In Sd, or £1 126 Of 
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passed for the 
ordinary rate 


Under thix Act the Minister for Lands 


an Act was 
that under the reduced rate the 


1896, however, 
holders uf conditional purchases who found the 
ment too burdensome, 


year 
from the date when the first instalment after 


moriey with the inbsrest theron will be extinguished 


the deposit became due. The conditional purchase 


acre, always provided 


porehaws 


course of the 
B power to reduce the annual instalment of In per ucre to ‘kd. or 


wt 
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‘As regards conditional sales, the following were applied for und 
various Acts since the date of the Crown Lands Act of 1861 :— 

















Selections applied 
pee asa 
‘Under the Crown Lands Act of 1861— No. “ 
To May 24, 1880 .. . Mg 
Under the Crown Lands Act of 1880— 
No. Acres, 
1880 (from May 25) 4,927 604,951 
14,220... 2,329,202 
14,606... 2,392,218 
10,674... 1,617,712 
. 10,657... 1,453,987 
‘Total 55,084... 84 
Total to December 31, 1884 .... 191 ATS... 24 





Under the Crown Lands Acts of 1884, 1889, and 1895,— 
No. 
5,377 
6,080. 
4,769 
5,364 
6,205 
8,528. 
6,153. 
4,396. 
3,303. 
2,617 
1,751. 
1,279. 
1,306. 
1,591 
1,770. 
2,253. 





Total .. 





Grand total to December 31, 1900 


The number of selections cancelled, forfeite* 
and converted into homestead selections, ' 

















464. LAND LEGISLATION AND ADMINISTRATION. 
themselves of their holdings, whilst the area selected does not exh: 
tendency to increase at anything like the same rate. An examinati 
the table reveals the fact that since 1882 there have been 37.57) 
acres of conditional purchases transferred, as against 16,690,254 
applied for—a difference of 20,820,614 acres, which have to a very 
extent gone to increase the large estates, distinctly to the detritae 
healthy settlement. 








Year. i ST ats oS 


Sumber. Acreage. Number, Acreage 





i 
e 


4010 = J9.$9 102 = 0 


ah 


a 

















It must be remembered, however, that a proportion of these trax 
was made hy way of mortgage,and therefore it is not possible to ase 
the area absolutely transferred by the original selectors, Bat if t 
area parted with by its owners since I> 3 be added the extent of 
transferred during the previous twenty years, the fact that 22,394 
acres ont of the total area alienated are now contained in 703 hold 
riving to each one au average domain of 31,852 acres, is easily acooe 

“The number of holdings, however, dues not represent the mat 

rested, as in not a few cases these large estates are 

in partuership hy three or four persons, or by companies and fia 
corporations, 
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the construction and maintenance of ronds and bridges since 1857, 
details rince the year 1881, is given below. Until recent year 
expenditure on these works increased at a much faster rate’ that 
population :— 





Expenditure Bs jiture ; 
Yeu. Reade Beem otal 





a 
3 
3 
8 
8 


SERB 
SHEE 


1 


Seen ees 


mp5 oSS882E22 
HSSSessessses 


3 
3 














‘° 1904 and first halt of 1805. Year ended June. 


Besides the roads maintained by the Government, there wel 
the month of February, 1900, 7,430 miles of roads and streets belong 
to the municipalities of the state. Of these roads, 2,403 miles 4 
metalled, yravelled or ballasted, and 1,323 formed ; while 1,750 
were cleared, and 1,954 miles not cleared. Their value with’, 
land, but inclusive of footpaths, kerbing, and guttering, ix estimeld 
£5 ,900. As already pointed out, the length of roads withinma 
palities subsidised by the Government was 1,209 miles. 


Raiways. ‘ 


The first attempt to introduce into New South Wales the 
vailway communication, which has so revolutionised the 
tne older parts of the world, was made in 1846. On the 
of that year a meeting was held in Sydney at which i 
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on the 7th May, 1901, and that from The Rock to Green's Gum 
241 miles, two months later. Further extensions of the “ pion 
class are now under construction from Byrock to Brewarrins, 
miles ; Gravesend to Inverell, 61} miles; Narrabri to Walgett, 
branch line to Collarendabri, 155} miles ; Lismore to Casino, 18 
Culcairn to Germanton, 16} miles ; Dubbo to Coonamble, 95} mi 
Grafton to Casino, 64} miles ; Gundagai to Tumut, 31} miles; Co 
to The Peak, 3} miles; and Goulburn to Crookwell, 354 miles. ‘ 
total length of line under construction towards the close of 1901 ¥ 
therefore, rather more than 540 miles. 

The progress in construction of the state railways of New So 
‘Wales may be traced in the statement given below ; but includet 
the mileage are the Broken Hill-Tarrawingee line, and also 
Campbelltown-Camden Tramway, the Kogarah-Sans Souci Tramt 
the Ashfield-Entield Tramway, and the Yass Tramway, which 
worked with the railways 























Year jonas Tota opened. | vr, [PgR daHOg ontop 
! 
1 

miles, miles, wiles 
1355 | 16 1879 re) 
1856 25 1880 15 se 
1857 42 | 1881 148 | 96 
1858 57 | (1882 m2 | Les 
1859 57 1883 52 1 
1860 70 1884 301 et 
1861 4 1885 14 ee 
i862! 98 1896 162 1m 
1963 125 || 1887 161 | (2088 
1864 ) 45 1888 a 
1865 145 +1889 57 218 
asés 45—f +1890 10 218 
1867 | 205 +1891 1 am 
1868 m9 +1892 2 
1869 | 319 +1393 164 23a 
1870! i +1804 150 pr 
1871, + 359 +1895, 30 2m 
1872 397 +1896 nil, om 
1873 | 402 il +1897 108 20 
1874 | 402 +1898 52 aa 
1875 j| BB 48S | +1809 15 2m 
1876 73 | «508 =|} +1900 105 py 
177 | = 90! 598 +1901 au 2 
1878 9 | 688 
































‘*SIx months ended June. + Year ended June. 


Of the 2,845 miles in operation on the 30th June, If 
2,678 miles of single line, 158} miles of double line, 
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Compartson or Ratuway Facixrrtes. 


‘New South Wales stands in a good position among the Austra 
provinces in regard to railway development, as will be seen froa 
following table, which shows the mileage of Government and i 
lines open for trafic in the Commonwealth and New Zealand in J 
1901 — 

















Lines Open. 
State, 
Government. | Private, ‘Total. 

miles. miles, miles. 

New South Wales... 2,845 85 2,990 
Victoria .. 3,238 3,238 
Queensland .........) 2,801 "85 2,856 
South Australia......| 1,882 19 1,901 
Western Australia...| 1,355 623 1,978 
Tasmania... ue 148 me 
Commonwealth | 12,567 930 13,497 
New Zealand ........] 2212 88 2,300 
Australasia...) 14,770 1,018 15,797 














Points of comparison between the railways of « 
inhabited country such as New South Wales and those 
of the Old World are difficult to obtain. The 

shows the average population and the average number 
of territory per mile of line open, in the prim 









































Te will be soon that 1900 


Perey prep tiae from. 
results im, aharay oft n 
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from passenger traffic per head of the population will be found i 


following figures :— 








ear, amount parton] Yaar. [Amount por bed 
aa |! ea 
1860 1 278 1891 D116 
1865 478 1892 2 56 
1870 497 1893 18 86 
1875 * 7102 1904 7 29 
1880 10 85 1805 16 61 
1885 Wid ‘1896 16 65 
1886 17 62 1897 17 22 
1887 16 111 1898 17 36 
1888 18 0@ 1900 7 67 
1889 19 62 1900 17 96 
1890 19 71 1901 2 38 











Goons Trarric. 


‘The weight of goods and live stock carried per head of populatio 
New South Wales compares favourably with that of many coum 
where railways have long been established. The average tonnagt 
1860 and subsequent periods was :— 








Yeu. ‘Tons. Your. ‘Tous, 
wo | 02 | EY 
1865 | 12 1882, 3a 
1870 | 1s | 1993 32 
1875 | 22] lee 2 
1880 24] 1806 33 
1885 35 | 1806 aa 
1886 33)0C«|S 1887 at 
1887 33] 1888 ae 
1888 33 1900 “ 
1889 33 1900 a 
1890 a5 1901 
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earnings per ton per mile. This last figure, however, does not include 
the tennninal charges, which would probably increase the revemue per ton 
per mile by about -20d., or from 1-13d. to 133d. The miscellaneous 
traffic comprises timber, bark, agricultural and vegetable seeds (in 3-toa 
lots), firewood (in 5-ton lots), bricks, drain-pipes, and goods of a similar 
nature. The “A and B classes” cover lime, fruit, vegetables, hides 
tobacco leaf, lead and silver ore, caustic soda and potash, cement, 
copper ingots, fat and tullow, mining machinery, ore tailings, leather, 
agricultural implements in 5-ton lots, and other goods of a similar 
nature, 






















Description of Tra fe, 








Coal, coke, aud shale... 
Firewood . 
Grain, flour, ete. 
Hay, straw, and chaff 
Miscellaneous .. 
Wool 
Live wtock 

“AT and “B 
All other goods... 





‘Terminal charges 


‘Yotal 


‘The statement which is given below shows the receipts for carrying 
1 mile along the Tines of the st The information reach 
to 1872, interval 
The decrease, however, is 
al, inasmuch as it represents » more 
xtensive development of the min rude than of the carriage of gener 
merchandise: but when due allowance has been made on. this score, & 
will he foun that the henetit to the general producer and consumer bas 
Deen very substantial ; 
ise 





some extent more apparent than 
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Racecourse. The following table shows the operations of these | 
during the year 1900 :-— 








mech fein #1 £0) ft | xo Xo 
Deniliquin and Moama..46 "0 5 3! 16%672! 16,016 30,000 | 7,383 | 15,088 | 68,000 | : 
stern aj 8 SG MzeMm sooo] MU | hms loosen! “Toms x 
Gye to Rowe "3 0 4 sy aso00 NL SL! aren | Tor 
Warwick Farm oe 4 of] Bre0 | | api 








The Deniliquin and Moama Company possesses 4 locomotive 
passenger carriages, and 63 goods carriages and vans ; and the Silva 
Company has 15 locomotives, 15 passenger carriages, and 500 § 
vehicles. On the Rosehill and Warwick Farm lines Government roll 
stock is used. 

Authority was obtained during 1893 for the construction of a pri 
line from Menindie to Broken Hill, in the Western district. 


Rattway AcciDENTs. 

The railways of New South Wales have been as free from accidents 
serious character as the lines of most other countries. In order to ob 
‘@ common basis of comparison it is usual to find the proportion which 
number of persons killed or injured bears to the total passengers cant 
There is, however, no necessary connection between the two, fori 
obvious that accidents may occur on lines chietly devoted to goods tea 
and a more reasonable basis would be the accidents to passengers 
compared with the number of passengers carried, The data from wi 
such a comparison could be made are wanting for some countries; 
far as the figures can be given, however, they are shown in the folles 
table, which exhibits the number of passengers killed and injured 
million persons carried. The figures are brought down to the la 















Belgini 
Sweden 





g2eesesee 
por rere 





Switzerland 
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The amount jnid by each contributing state, on the basis of pop 
lation, towards the cost of the Federal Ocean Mail Service ria Soe 











for the year 1900, was as follows :— 2 ad 
New South Wales 0 

Victoria 4 
Queensland 4 

South Australia. 710 0 0 
Tasmania 3/521 15 0 

Western Australia 3,073 4 

‘Total Commonwealth. 00-00 


The contribution from the United Kingdom was £98,000. maki 
£170,000- the total amount paid to the two steamship companies. 
‘The approximate net cost to New South Wales of the Federal Oca 
Mail Service ria Suez, the San Francisco Service, and the Vancow 
Service, for the years 1895 to 1900, inay be gathered from the followit 

















| Eatimated Net Cost. 
Service. a 
| 5, | 500 rem. | ase, tam 
Suez (per Peninmularand Oriental £ ' £ ££ £ 





and Orient Companies) 

San Francisco (per Union 
of Now Zealand, Ltd.) 

Vancouver (per Canadian-Aus 


£ 
2438 10,510 9,686 5,036 | 5,162 4.8 
2,193 ' 1,645 1,935 1,985: 1,803 1,18 
| 8,780 7,845 | 7.465 7.8 















‘The contract with the Union Company expired in October, 1900: b 
the vessels of the Oceanic $8.8. Co. now carry on a tri-weekly servi 
A monthly ser rt of mails between Sydney, Lord Ho 
Island, Norfolk Island, the New Hebrides, Santa Cruz, and the Sulom 
with an extension from the New Hebrides to the Gilbert « 
+ Groups, every four months, is provided by the Burns, Phi 
Vo, For these services the company receives a subsidy of £6,060. 
car 1865 the office of Poxtmaster-General was made a politi 
first without, and subsequently with, a seat in the Cabinet. T 
office building in George-street was found so small and inet 























on the sume site, and in 163 the business of the departmt 
was removed ton temporary wooden building in Wynyard-square. 
was net until 3 that the construction of the new building © 
y advanced to allow of the officers removing from the 
ed structure in Wynyard-sqnare, where they had 
under great disadvantages and difficulties, to the 
al structure, which is in every respect a credit to the 
Lyuarters of the Electric Telegraph Department, the: 
nl Postal Note Otlice, and the Post-office Saving 
the same building, so that the Postmaster-General has 










































TELEPHONE SYSTEMS, 522 


‘TELEPHONES, 


total number of lines connected with the telephone system of the 
m the 31st December, 1900, was 11,196, of which 9,470 were in 
7 and suburbs, and 1,726 in the country. ‘There were 45 telephone 
iges, and the number of telephones in use was 12,197. The length 
e used in the transmission of messages cannot be given, as the 
‘ph wires are largely used for communication by telephone. Some 
lars regarding telephones in the Commonwealth States and New 
d in 1900 will be found in the following table:— 























State, Exchanges, | Telephones [peo ities | Revenue 
tee) 

No. No. £ 
45 12,197 70,877 
1 5,136 53,254 
u 2.247 16,722 

9 1,584 18,004 
u 2,445 23,510 
7 1213, 6,148 

103 24,802 187,605 
48 8,210 48,427 

181 33,012 236,032 








* Not furnished. 
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‘The number of children under the control of the Board in Api 
each year since 1881 is shown in the following table. During 194! 
deaths numbered 16, of which 9 were males and 7 females:— 

















extisg | poye | outs, | tot ontiny Otte | 
ox 

April. April. bas 

1881 m | 35 ry | 192 | 1,300 vou oo 
1882 40 63 108 1898 1,472 | 1,065; 2a 
1883 ug | 188 207 | 1904" | 1606 | Lowe” tH 
1884 232 | 320 552 1895 2ae2 | 1ase Mt 
1885 64 | 462 | 1,028 1896 | 1,954 | 1502; 38 
1886 779 | 587 | 1,306 | 1907 | 2085 | 1,508! 36 
3887 | 1,009 | 703 | 1902 | 1898 | 2083 | Leas) 37 
1888 | 1,202 | 758 | 1,960 100 | Sioa | Leis | a7 
isso | 1,316 | 857 | 2173 | 1900 | 2156 | 1es8) Mf 
1890 1,380 | 904 | 2,984 1901 2,205 | 1,705 34 
1eo1 | 1417 | 952 | 2369 | 





‘The ages of children placed out since the inauguration of the B 
operations are as follow :— 





Age. Number. 





Under 1 year 


BeESSegesy 














The largest. number of children dealt with by the Board. 
received from the Benevolent Asylum, Sydney, 6,608 havi 
ferred from that institution up to the end of April, 1901: 
Randwick Asylum 307, and from the Orphan Scheel 
children have been taken. The orphan schools warm 
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the industrial schools and reformatories during the last ten yeaa. T 
ship used as the training school for boys was formerly the Vernon:— 











Year, | Yeponor ren ee —_ Tot. 
1891 230 80 
1992 278 78 
1893 303 103 
1894 349 bbls 
1895 3380 120 
1896 331 14 
1887 321 113 
1898 305. 10 
1899 318 103 
1900 38 | (OT 








‘The following table gives the number of destitute children in ot! 
public and private institutions during the ten years ended 1900 :— 











+ TT | magica | S| 
vous, |Rantaick Barerolnt Homes jn | Trai | Tk 
| ACE ee ou! In Gotage | one 
' i ‘Homes. | 
Hl | | | 
1991 | 193 | 47 | 62 1,380) 122 3 | it 
1892 176 153 | 60 | 1464 | 43 | 588 | om 
1893 72 119 420) 1,741 153 579 | 28 
1994 | 148 s3 | 50; 1,948 | 46 we | an 
1895 | 146 135 5O | 69,986 | (162 | 857 | 
1896 146 447 430° (2,488 im | smo | aff 
1897 | (155 6 55 2,434 147 5 | fe 
1898 158 | so] 4 2,379 4s 
1699] 40 om 63 2,348 151 
1900 it, 87 | 48 | 2,300 49 











For the first five years shown in the foregoing statement 
of destitute children averaged 2,824 per annum, or 2°3* 





of the total population ; while for the last five years #] 
The actual 


was 3,861, or 2-92 per thousand. 
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It will be seen from the above table that the proportion of i 
paupers has remained fairly constant during the past four year 
although still small compared with the rate of Ireland, it is now 
equal to that of England and Wales, and in excess of that of Soo 
‘The proportion of population in the United Kingdom maintair 
the workhouses and other institutions of a similar character at th 
of the ratepayers was as follows at the beginning of the year 190( 


England and Wales 
Scotland 





as against 6-9 per thousand in New South Wales dependent up 
state and private charity for support. There is, of course, a large at 
of outdoor relief in the United Kingdom which is not included in 
figures. If this were taken into consideration the proportions ° 
be:—England and Wales, 24°8 per thousand ; Scotland, 23-1 ; In 
23-1; and the United Kingdom, 24-5 per thousand. 

The receipts and disbursements of the charitable institutions i 
state during the year 1900 were as shown below. ‘The figures d 
include the money received and expended by several denomins 
institutions the financial condition of which is not made public:— 


Receipts : 
Government aid 
Private contribut 
‘Other sources 


Disbursements :— 
195,368 Buildings and repairs 

25,044 Maintenance (including 
29,630 













Total £180,042 





TREATMENT oF THE INSANE. 


The treatment of the insane is dealt with under the head of 
‘Statistics. The average number of insano persons resident in bo 
during 1900 was 4,174, while the total number under care wasl 
‘These numbers include those resident at the three licensed houses & 
insane at Cook’s River, Picton, and Ryde. The gross expendite 
hospitals for insane, wholly supported by the state, during 190 
£115,790, while the collections from private sources amountedtoSli 
leaving a net cost to the Government of £98,190. The average # 
cost per patient was 10s. 94d., without deducting collections, and § 
after these were deducted, while the net annual expenditure pat 
of population was 1s ‘The total expenditure by the state ¢ 
institutions connected with the care of the insane, inclusive of the@ 
maintenance of patients in the Reception House, Darlinghurst ¢ 
amount paid to the South Australian Governinent for the mak 
of insane patients from the Broken Hill District, and of = 





Es 
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the poor and the unfortunate benefited during the year to the e 
of about £662,000. This sum, though not excemsive in proportia 
the population, appears to be large in view of the general wealt 
the state, which should preclude the necessity of so many 
assistance. 


Goverxwent Lanovr Bureau. 


Owing to the stoppage of public and private works consequent | 
depression in the money market, there were, in the latter part of 1 
a large number of persons in the state who, though able and vi 
to work, were unable to find employment. So groat an amow 
this kind of distress was in existence that the Government felt comp 
to take steps for the purpose of helping genuine workers to the 
ployment they were desirous of obtaining; and in February, 1 
‘Labour Bureau was formed, where those who wanted work donee 
obtain labour, and those who desired to work could obtain partio 
as to the demand in their respective callings. No charge is md 
registration, and the matter of wages is left to be settled betwess 
parties concerned. Up to the end of June, 1901, the number of 
for whom employment was found by the Head Office and its bre: 
totalled 107,325. 


Lazour Comuissto. 


In 1900 & Commission, consisting of four members, was 
inquire into all mattera in connection with labour not Re 
private enterprise, and to advise the Minister of Labour and Ind 
thereon. The Commission abolished the unsstistactory syste 
balloting for employment, and initiated an excellent scheme of 
tration under which applicants have equal chances of securing we 
fair rotation. Clerks of Petty Sessions act as labour agents in wa 
parts of the state, and advise the Commissioners as to conditio 
employment in their districts, In addition to providing labour & 
unemployed certain concessions are made, such as reduced ra 
fares, supply of camping outfit at cost price, conveyance at Govers 
expense to the scene of their work if distant more than 10 miles 
the railway line, and various others. 








se RURAL SETTLEMEST. 


The aubjoined table shows the number of holdings in difte 
clannecn wt Various period named : 
















Ara. 





474 5,409 
. 21,902 | 29,998 22,048 
6,199 | 6,983 6,774 
4,964 | 6,497 ' 6,849 
1,212; 1,886, 2191 
3,910 


Unider 16 acres... 
16 to 200 acres 
20! to 400 acren 
401 to 1,000 acres 
1,001 to 2,000 acres 

2,001 to 10,000 acres 
10,001 and upwarde 




















Total 


‘Tho holding under 16 acres in extent are, generally speaking, ix 
nity of towns, and consist mainly of gardens or orchards, and 
large increase in their number is what would naturally be expected: 
the rowing demand for their produce by a large urban popala 
‘The least satisfactory feature in the table is the fact that the nu 
of holdings of moderate size does not greatly- increase. In 188 
ldings having an area from 16 to 400 acres numbered 27,501, 1 
in 1901 they numbered 38,076, showing an advance of only 3% 
vent. On the other hand, the larger holdings have increased at 
siderably more than twice that rate: for the year ending 31st Mi 
14,097 holdings of 401 acres and upwards inex 
h 7,443 in 1880, or an increase of 89 per cent in na 

iod. ‘The area of holdings, as returned by! 
n 1001, is xi 



























compared w 
during that short pet 
piers in every fifth year sinew 1880, and 











Year ended ist March, Total Area cf Huldings, 
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southern part of the western slope of the Great Dividing Rang 
be gathered from the following figures :-— 




























































| Occupiers of-- | ‘Area Alienated, 
[| VRSTE |e iad 
Doutie, -) i |B le HE | i 
| 5 | ze FEA : : 
33 |38 gi Ege) ar 
2 3 25 a5 ieee & i 
Ez |FRIESIE Boll ee 
| 1 
| No} No | No. No. No! acres | ‘ 
Oly a} 2. 10] wo! aie ' 
Forbes, poe oO 6) 3 7 aa | 431,600 ‘ 
Mand evsiece] an] 80 ws) 1} a} a 
Naren en] ae! a +9) oe! assars 
Crore enn] ase] eo | ay a) 6) nn att 
Rourke wi a! sl M1 @sT7a1 
une eeceeeee! ant] or | ae 1s] st) sea 
Gout csc! 88) oF] a0 a) o11| set aon 
\ — = 
otal seve! wm! ae) ro) 2s! | sam oouas, rem 6 















alienated, or 942,243 acres out of a total of 1,064,960 acres 
county is closely followed by Clarendon with 86-18 per cent., or 63 
acres out of 2U acres; Mitchell, with 83-43 per cent, or 681 
acres out of VU acres; Harden, with 81-87 per cent., or 90) 
acres out of 1,101,440 acres; Goulburn, with 69-30 per cent 
G15,809 acres out of 885,760 acres; Bland, with 52°84 per oem 
c Forbes, with 50°35 per « 
ith 49-96 pers 
: and Gipps, with 33 
















out of 1,472,000 acre 
“ R492 acres out of 1,566,720 acres. The 
land held by te ix very sinall, ranging from 3-19 per eam 
Mitehell to 10: Goulburn, the percentage for the wl 

leing only 





















RURAL SETTLEMENT. 


% 





ix 949,506 acres, under settlement lense, 213,639 acres, and under athes 
forms of lense, 3,807,973 acres. There are 11,371 acres in cultivation, 
of which 7,900 acres are in the counties of Nicholsut, Cuoper, Walkeul. and 
Waradgery. The valoe of improvements is returned at £691,944, oran 
average of about 2s. 9d. per acre. ‘The number of lessees is ON2, of 
whom: 490 occupy Crown lands attached to alienated holdings, and 192 
occupy Crown kinds only. ‘The aren of alienated lands and Crown 
Inns occupied is 14,223,173 acres, aud dedueting from this the cultivatei 
area 399,876 acres—the area devoted to grazing and dairying is 
13,823,297 acren, 

The total aroa of the district is 15,795,920 acres, and making allowance 
for alienated land in holdings under 1 acre in extent, which are no 
included in the foregoing, there remain neither alienated nor under 
necupation an area of about 1,556,000 acres. 




























CeENTRAL- WESTERN SLOPE. 


The condition of settlement in regard to the lands on the central 
1n slope is illustrated by the following table :-— 








Occupiers of ‘Area alienated, 














Nirreniine 











the district, which is estimated at 11,67 

wea alienated is in the county of Ashburnham, wham 
31 per cent. of the total area, heli 

f alienated land in Gordon ia 39 


in Ewenmar, 29°54; im 








Aare, 0 
2 porcentae 
in Naronnine, 
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618 PASTORAL INDUSTRY. 


Prior to 1890 the state was under the necessity of importin 
considerable quantity of butter to meet local requirements, but f 
that year an export trade was commenced, the surplus increas 
from 281,341 fb. in 1890 and 838,296 Ib. in the following year 
over 1,000,000 fb. in 1892, nearly 3,000,000 Ib. in 1893, and o 
4,000,000 >. in 1894, but the unusual severity of the sea 
brought down the production in 1895 to slightly below local requ 
ments. The following year was not too favourable to the dairy 
industry, but an improvement in production took place resulting i 
surplus of 592,962 Ib, while the net exports for the year 1897 read 
over 3} million Ib, ‘The net exportation during 1898 was over 7} mill 
1b.—more than double the quantity exported the year befure, and its 
be noticed that the large quantity shipped affected the local consampt 
considerably. In 1899 the net exportation was considerably lower, | 
rose again during 1900 to nearly 8} million 1). The following ts 
shows the production, the net imports or exports. and the total 
sumption of butter in New South Wales for each of the last 1 
years :— 
































va ES a 
BR i BR 
1891 838,296 | 17,524,601 
1892 1,027,809 | 20,370,401 
1893 | 2,705,369 i 23,685,475. 
1894 | 4,177,690 | 23,182,005 
‘1895 | 23,295,512 23,347,124 
1896 | 25,874,277 | ; 892,962 | 25,281,315 
1897 29,409,966 | 3,771,474 | 25,638,492 
1898 | 31,483,601 | | 7,759,421 | 23,724,180 
1899. 33,033,881 ' 4,549,792 | 28,406,150 
19005 41,470,704 8,487,534 | 39,902,980 
\ ! 





The remarkable increase in the export trade, when the adverse, 
are remembered, is a satisfactory indication that the 
state have begun to realise the enormous market for 
which is presented by the teeming populations of tb 























PRODUCTION OF BAC? 





ssont there are few factories dew 
1d hams, and the pis are usually 
J Ta to 0 Th, weight, the majerity being tt th 
ive. The priee ruling fer orkers during jx 
to2s, 6d. Owing te 1 

gs, when milk ix gearce, the demand for store ps 
at af the summer is vet ile ther i us 
‘lat of fat pigs at low prices as winter approaches, 
swine slauubtered during 1900 was f 
dat the Metropolitan abattoirs : 
3 made was 10. «chit 
ch contributed 3 































r. that a large number 
cerning which returns ary tint cleeted rele 
the quantity of lace and ham nsvlé in the vari. c= 

ey 
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Camberlanl 
vast... 








Total . 





division — 

n Table-land 
Table-land .. 
a Table-land . 


Total 











spes and Riverina Divisin— 
Nestern Slope 
<Western Slope 
Nestern Slope 
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“otal, New South Wales 
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' Cross-bred Ewes. 1 Merino Ewes. 






































Month, 4 
| Prime. | Good, | medium. | Prime. | Good | seed 
8. d. a. 4. a d. ad. 8. d. 
6}10] 90] 00 90 
0} 16] 90] 00 90 
6/16/10] 10] 00 
6| 120] 00] 20] no 
o|/26]0o6)]26/n 6 
o} 46] 26] 130] 20 
6) 44] 120] 40] 18 0 
o}/mo}]ne| 30] ne 
o|/n6|]o6)/uwo}] nue 
+ 90 90 80 
14 0 30 | 16 
10 0 96/90 
40 |} | 130 | 1 6 
10 6 1100 | 86 
> Shorn. + Growing fleece. 1 Woolly, 


The average prices for lambs were as follows :— 





























Lanube, 
Month, a; 
Prime | Good | Medium j 
Woolly. | Woolly. . Woolly. | 
j || 
adfadls af 
January ........, 1 6/10 0] 7 6] 
February. 6! 90] 5 6 
Mareh . $|10 0) 7 of 
April. oJw 6) 8 of 
May .. 6/10 0) 80 
Tune. e|12 o| 8 6 











‘The average prices obtained in 1900 for 
cattle, distinguishing bullocks from oor 
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‘New South Wales. It has been estimated that fully one-balf 
saw-mills north of Sydney, and hundreds of pile-getters, timber-se 
and teamsters, depend largely for'their livelihood on the timbe 
with New Zealand. 

i 1896 the value of New South Wales timbers has bec 
throughout Great Britain and the Continent, but the 
of building up such a trade must necessarily be slow, for it 
time to prove to the municipal corporations and other users tl 
hardwoods of this state are superior to all other timbers for 
paving purposes—with the exception, perhaps, of Western Aw 
Jarrah, which is, without doubt, a first-class timber. 

During the past twelve months, the hardwood sawmills har 
kept going to their fullest capacity in providing for home consu 
and for the export trade ; prices of timber have risen, and the 
hundreds of men employed in the industry are enjoying im 
prosperity. 

The following table shows the value of the timber shipped | 
country from New South Wales in 1899 and 1900, according 
Customs returns :— 











19. | 


1 m 
[= 
| 



















is 
Western Australia 
Neu Pommern 
‘Tasmania 
Caroline: Islands 
Cape Colony .. 


| Hong Kong 
! Kaiser Wilhel 
Natal .. 








During 1900 the other states of the Commonwealth took 2 
cent. of the exports, as compared with 39:51 per cent. in 1898, 
Zealand, 37-34 per cent., and the islands of the Pacific, 19-08 
‘The propor of only 6-68 per cent. went to the United 
compared with 8°51 per cent. in 1899, 15-36 per cent. in 
per cent, in 1897, 27-08 per cent. in 1896, 23-98 per cemk +" 
3°68 per cent. in 1894, the valuo of the timber forwarde 
£66: : 




































































































































































6y2 LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 


The rate levied for water is 7d, in the £ in the Metropolitan dis 
with the exception of the northernmost suburbs beyond Chatst 
where the rate is Is. while 1s. is the charge for 1,000 gallons by 
with 1s. 6d. beyond Chatswood. The revenue from the Water 
Branch during the year ended 30th June, 1901, was £203,348, an 
expenditure £201,603, of which £32,469 was for maintenance, £1i 
for management, £149,131 for interest on loans, and £3,202 depreci 
account. These figures show an increase of 732 in the reve 
compared with 1900. 

After allowing for loans and advances from Government t 
amouat of £4,220, the City Council Water Fund and Debent 
£455,927 ; rates overpaid, £155; and other liabilities, £7 
the other ’ side, for the value of the water supply works. Jands, 
buillings, reservoirs, and pumping plant, £4,677,217 : th 
due for rates, ete, £: for the value of stores, wor 
and tools, £36,559 : and for other assets, £14,203,—the balance 
on the 30th June, 1901, showed a sum of £3,357 at the credit of 
revenue account. The net revenue for the twelve months ended J 
1901, showed a return of 3-29 per cent. on the actual capital de! 
£4,676,A79. ‘The rates of interest payable are 35 per cert. on 
loan expenditure hy the State, and from 4 to 6 per cent. on muni 
debentures taken over. The Board, however, do not debit tiir ace 
with interest on the i} Water Fund, £: 
that this expenditure was made from 
and they, therefore, show a return of 3°58 per cent. for thi 
instead of cent. set down below, The rates for the + 
years difl ame reason. The Royal Commissian w 
igated the affairs of the Board in 1897 recommender tua 
Government alta « ature wine the amount of the ca 
debt on whi side ; but up to February, 1 








































































heen earried 
subjoined statement gives the transactions for each year de 
1 the Bourd was in operation : = 
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Occvpations oF THE PEopLe. 


The occupations of the inhabitants of the state are classified 
uniforin system, being that adopted at the Census Conference 
‘Hobart in 1890, and examined and readopted at @ conference ht 
Sydney in 1900. 

As already explained, the population is divided into two 
divisions—breadwinners and dependents, The former are arrang 
the natural classes of primary producers and distributors, and 
again into their various orders and sub-orders, Dividing the popal 
into the seven classes, the number falling under each class in 
would be as follows:— 












Class, | Occupation. 





satisfying the intel 
wants of ita inhabitants... . | 38,005 | 25,095: 1 
Domestio—Embracing all person engaged in! 
the eupply of board and lodging, and in 
rendering personal servives for which remune- \ 
ration ia usually paid . 
III | Commercial—Eumbracing ‘all’ persons directly’ 
connected with the hire, sale, transfer, distri 
| bution, storage, and security of property and | 
materiale, and with the transport of persons! \ 
| of goods, or engaged in effecting coinmuni i 
cation 103,135 | 
1V 'IndustrialKmbracing all persons not other. ! 
| wise classed, who are principally engaged in 
various works of utility, or in specialities 
connected with the manufacture, construc-. 
| tion, modification, or alteration of materiale 
so as to render them more available for the 
varions uses of man, but excluding, as far as 
possible, all who are mainly or solely in the 
fervice of commercial interchange ., 167,890 | 145,600 
V Agricultural, pastoral, mineral, ‘ | 
i primary producers — 1g all persons, 
inly engazed in th vation or cq 
tion of fowl products, and in obtaining other 
is from natural sources 
YI) Tuletinite—Mmbruciag all persous who derive, 
ncomes from scrrices rendered, but the 
ich services cannot be exactly 


Fmbracing all persons dependent) 
upou relatives or natural guardians, including 
wives, children, and relatives not otherwise 
engaged in pursuits for which remuneration| 
is pad, and all parsons depending pon, pe 

= 





vate charity, or whose support ism 
fon the public reveaue .ssssojsietasse 
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character intended to meet a day-to-day demand, or for the tresta 
of perishnble goods. 

‘The following table shows the number of hands employed in the me 
politan district as compared with the remainder of the state for 
last ten years : 








Hands omployed. ; 








‘Year, potitan | Other ‘Tatts 
1 MOitts” | pic, | 

1890-91 28,058 | 18,077 4 1896 

1892 24,128 20,140 1897 

1893 22,672 1889S 

isos | ahoae | 17.817 1899 

1895 25,287 18,546 1900 








There is a vast field open for the development of manufactures in ? 
South Wales, Producing, as it docs, the raw material of various ki 
necessary for supplying the primary wants of civilisation, it ix evic 
that the state must ere long find a way into some parts of this 
The one great cause which has hitherto operated to prevent the la 
development of manufactures is the impousibility of drawing fra 
population so small and so widely scattered a fair profit on the ey 
required to carry them on. Hitherto the chief employment foun 
labour and capital has been in the primary productive industries, 
these industries continuing to be profitable and population to inen 
whenever the prospect of profit presents itself, manufactures. ada 
to the conditions as well ax to the wants of the country, will natur 
establish themuelves, affording other investments for capital. 
avenues for the employinent of labour. 





Preparation or Raw MATERIALS. 
Below will be found a table showing the number of works devote 
the preparation of raw materials, the product of pastoral pursuits 
amount of employment offering in these works is, of course, not a Ii 
affected by the vensons :— 


Average number of Hands employed, 





= 


Deseripniin of Works, 


Werks. 





vile 





Boilingdlown 
‘Oil as Grease 





Manure 
allow Welineriew , ss lcsccoseo) 





swashinie and Seong 


‘Total ocala 








726 


included. None of the industries, tobacco-manufacturing and soap an 
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candle-making perhaps excepted, finds employment for any large numb 


of hand: 





as there is an ample field for them in the state. 


; but many of them promise to develop into important interes 











‘Baskets and wickerware, mats and 
matting. 








ores and packing eases 

‘Brooms and brushes .. 

‘Catgut and Sausage-skins .. | 

Chaff-cutting aod corn-crushing ..) 

‘Chemicals, drugs, and patent medi- 
ites. s 














Cutlery 
Dyeworks 





Electro-plating.... 
Fancy leather... 
‘Glase (incladting bottles) 
Glas (oramental) - 








Jewellery (Manufacturing) - 
Lamps. 
Tianos and organs... 











Portuanteaus 
Rope amd dshing-lines 
Robber Goode... 








Soap andeandies 


‘Surgical apd other scientife instr. 


‘Tatwon, cyan, and cigarettes 


Vimteeiiae 





Oiber Indastrice (consisting of 
‘ingle estat liehments) 


‘Total 
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Particulars of the flour-mitls in operation in the state for ' 
ten years are given below :— 











Floar mills. | Floor 
‘Year. ‘Year, 
No. Ea | xe | Boel 
ann] ow || 
1890-91) vee | 2,363! 541 1896 81 | 3,48 
102 | 72 | 1,936 | 568 1897 81 | 3,888 | 
1893 a7 | 9531! 009 1898, 80 sss | 
‘1894 83 | 3,305 696 1899 80 | 4,065 | 
1895 87 | 361| 678 1900 86 | 36s | 





Mancractorizs or CLOTHING AND TEXTILES. 


The third class of industries is connected with the manuia 
clothing and textile fabrics, The different descriptions of wo 
mn. below — 






















Description 
eae 
= 
a) 






Dresamaking and MI 
Minery feo | 2 


s.100) 3 


Ja 












aie . . 2 
Hats and caps ....../ 10) 48 10 17 2}. 


Oliskin and water 
proot clothing ....| 0 < * as] om 


Furriers 


Shirtmaking 8 





x0 
176 208 3 |1,006 1,201 26 
Wolo soessere) A | ® | o| a 
Tota. fa far fa 8 | 
wel 


Taloring 
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The employment afforded in the manufacture of boots has ke 
with the growth of population, as will be perceived from the tabk 
The improved efficiency of the machinery employed ia, however, a 
in the increased output :— 





‘Hands Employed. ' 
ee :: Boots ct 

re Factories. Manufactured, 

Males. | Females. | Total. cal 





No. | No. | No. eal 


2,282/ 54 | 2,806] 2,694,256 | 
2,230| 478 | 2,708) 2,500,000" 
2,429| 661 | 3,090] 2,545,061 
2716 | 704 | 3,420] 2,611,700; 


No. 
1990-91 cy 
6 
os 
cy 
68 2,952] sol | 3,748] 2,791,132 | 
82 
81 
76 
70 
om 





2683 | 837 | 3,520| 2,735,598! 
2655 | 845 | 3,500| 2,004,783 | 
2,602| 908 | 3,510{ 3,207,196 | 
2,006 | 1,057 | 3,953 | 3,280,995 


i 

2,677 | 89 | 3,598 2,567,169 
iF 
| 























** Included in Boota and Shoes, 


From the above figures it will be noticed that there was an inc 
the number of hands from 2,806 in 1890-91 to 3,743 in 1895, » 
number of establishments was only six more than it wae fi 
before. In 1896 the hands decreased in number to 3,526,in 18971 
and in 1898 to 3,500, despite the inclusion in those two years of 
number of factories employing four hands which had been exclue 
the returns in previous years. There is » slight upward t 
however, in 1899, when the number of hands was returned = 
and in 1900 the total had increased to 3,953. ‘There appears 
tendency for large factories to supersede small works, and & 
latter out of competition in this particular branch of manufactas 
average number of hands employed in each factory rose froma 
1888-29 to 55-2 in 1895, while in 1896, 1897, 1898, 189% au 
owing to the change in the system of tabulation, the average W 
43-0, 43°5, 46-1, 44-4, and 42-0 respectively. The number ell 
boots manufactured during 1900 was 3,269,935, the hi 
recorded, and equal to an increase .in production of: over 

on that of 1891. A comparison simply by paira 

ever, is not altogether satisfactory. ‘The deecriptien: 

very greatly improved of late years, and to this: nm 

fact thut the output per hand is not quite ao large 
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Waczs. 


In New South Wales, as in most other Australian state: 
rapid settlement of the country created a demand for laboar 
kinds which could not be satistied except by a constant access! 
labourers from other countries. This demand, which was conti 
for many years, resulted in the establishment of a rate of wages 
higher than is ordinarily found in older lands. During 1892, how 
with the depression in trade there came a partial reduction in + 
and in 1893 and the two following years this became general. 1 
appended tables information is given for the year 1900 respectit 
ages, number, and average weekly wage of male and female empl 
in metropolitan factories under the operation of the Factories 
Full particulars in regard to rates of wages ruling in the w 
industries for the whole x state will be found in Part “Industrial W 
of the “Statistical Register” for the year 1900. The average 
of representative trades from the year 1823 to the present tim 
be found mentioned in succeeding pages. In the numerous inst 
in which work is done and paid for as piecework, weekly rai 
wages have been calculated on the assumption that a week is 
to forty-eight hours’ work, and the rates quoted show, therefor 
amount of wages which would be earned by workmen doing 1 
week's work. 
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MALES, 























(Class of Trade. 
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WAGES IN THE METROPOLIS. 


‘MALES, 
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nacecreys 


“lena. 























No. 7.—Fonstrvns, Broviso, &c. 





No, &—Booxs, Pavan, Panixo, &c. 





‘No, 9, —Venicas, SaDoLRET, Ax HaRwEsn, 











(Class of Trude, 











Flock Mills. 


Furniture (Chinese).. 
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Paper Patterns 


binding. 


Printing and Book-) 
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MALES. 
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No. 11,—Muscruuaxrovs, 
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Over 1s 1 
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years 
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-MisceLLawzoce—{continued). 
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‘Rubber Goods 


Leather Fancy Goods! 
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MALES. 
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No. 11,—Muscmnaxnovs—{continued). 
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FEMALES, 
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No. 1.—Taeariso Raw Marmatat, tix Paovter or Pastora Peestrrs. 





No, 2—Coxxxcrap wimt Foon axp Daixx, on Tite PREPARATION THEREOF. 
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FEMALES, 
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FEMALES. 
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years. 
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The ruling rates of wages for each year from 1872 to 1886 are; 
in the following table, the quotations being classified as daily or w 
according to the ordinary modes of payment :-— 


















































































‘Trade or Calling. reve. | sar. | asre. | rere. | asze. | asr7. j usr, 
Males, lodging. 
raters a) 
0:10 8° 
onl 0 
ol 0 
oll 6 
ol 6 
i 6,9 6: 
Boilermakers 0 j10 0 
Labourers and navvies 0.7 o 
Brickmakers (at per 1,000)| ... om ine rai 6 22 9 
Males, per week, with board and lodging. 
Farm labourers 14 Of13 Ofl4 O15 O}15 O15 O15 0; 
Shepherds... 14 0/14 O}14 O15 O}15 O'S O14 6! 
it and lodging. 
Housemaids 6 Ojll 6jll 6 jl 6 
Laundresses 10 6 }10 6/13 6/14 O}14 Gil4 6/14 6 
‘Nursemaids 7 6/9 0/9 O}10 O}10 610 6110 6 
General servants. 10 © |10 6 |10 6/12 6 [14 O14 0 [14 9| 
Cooks 10 6 {13 6 |13 6 |13 6/16 0/16 0/17 6! 
see othe Ree 
‘Frade or Calling. rose, | vee | seer | rose | ae j ae 
. i 
Males, per day, without board and lodging. 
is dja dos djs dja dia dir 
Carpenters 10 0/10 O 11 Of11 O11 O11 O 
Blacksmiths 10 0/9 6 10 O}10 0/110 0 10 0 
Bricklayers | 1 O0j11 0 12 6/12 6)12 612 6 
‘Masons 10 6/10 6 11 6 fh 6 il 61 6 
1 6 {ll 6 12 O}12 O12 O 12 6)! 
9 6/9 61 Off Ol O11 O 
Boilermakers: 9 6/9 6 9 6/9 6/9 6,9 6]! 
Labourers and navvies ....... 18 0/8 0,8 0)8 0/8 Oo|8 Oo 
Brickmakers (at per 1,000) ......23 923 9 23 93 9/3 92s 94 
Males, per week, with board and lodging. . 
Farin Inbourers (6 017 617 BAT 6NT 
Shepherds 14 6/15 O}15 O[15 O [MB 4 
Fematen, per week, with board and 
Housemaids LL 6 yl 6/13 0 
Iaundresses 4 6114 6I17 6 
Nurnemaide 1 6/11 6/ll 6 
voneral servants 4 0/14 O16 O 
Cooke... 8 6/18 6S 6 
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Propuction. 


In other chapters of this work details have been given of the v 
producing industries, so that it is unnecessary to reproduce 
here. It will be interesting, however, to group these industries to: 
in one table in order that some idea may be given of their 
importance. From the total obtained by adding together the prodi 
of the various industries there must be deducted something to all 
products twice included, first as the output of one class of industr 
secondly as the raw material of a more advanced industry. l 
agriculturo is included the value of green food, which may be ten 
raw material in dairying; grain for swine and poultry feedins 
appears twice ; coal, coke, and timber used in mining appear t 
auining and forestry, and afterwards in the value of metals obtain 
smelting; and there are other small items of a like character. It 
be understood that so far as the manufacturing industry is cones 
the production is net, raw material in all its forins, inelading coal. t 
excluded from the totals given. ‘The value of material twice inc 
is about £320,000 which forms a deduction from the total uf 
following table :— 











Manufacturing and allied processes 





Agriculture .... 








Dairying and poultry farming .. . 
Pastoral industry... 
Mineral production... 


Forestry and fisheries 


Deduetion for raw material twice included 





Net production ... 











1 
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rates of wages paid in various callings over the period ranging frm 
1823 to 1838 :— 























1 1g23. | 188, | 1885. sae, | ate, 
Per day, without board and lodging. 

adie d pad pad pad 
6o0'70/70/68 ]70 
60/50/66 |73)66 
60,90/90/53]90 
60:'60/60/64 o 
60:60/69/64 6 
76;76!8s6/6o0!. 
so|eo 76/66 76 
66'66/66/66 66 
63/63/63/63 63 
30/30/40/46 46 
6¢/66|/70/73'73 

we BO] we | BO 
66 '56|/70/66 3 
si 56/50/56 46 
60 60|60/510'60 
60 60/68/76 68 
at 56/60 66 
56 56(60}60,56 

Per annum, with board and loging. 

f£a' faite 
Agricultural labourer . 2210 2210 25 0 
Dairywoman ... 1210 1210 1210 














The quotation of daily rates, however, is apt to be misleading. as few 
mechanies secured, even if they sought it, employment during te 
whole year. It is probable that common labourers did not earn more 
than 48. to 5s. per week with rations and lodgings, and mechanics d 
the highest qualifications did not average more than £2 per week. In 
0, when the population had increased to 46,300, the services d 
tisans of various classes appear to have been greatly needed, and 
for some years afterwards every description of labour was in bei 
demand, although the remuneration of skilled mechanics remained 
unaltered, 

Various causes tended to produce much fluctuation in wages during 
the period from 1839 to 1843. The practice of assigning prisoners t# 
selectors ceased about the end of the year 1838, and this event mai 
the introduction of free labourers almost imperative, and led to = 
siderable influx of immigrants. The year 1839 was marked by a 
increase in wages, ordinary mechanics receiving from 8 to 
day, and farm labourers up to £30 a year with house and 
as far as artisans were concerned, their increased rem 
coincident with the rise in prices of provisions, AB 

















FOOD COST OF LIVING AND PRICES 


Foop Suppty. 


HE soil of New South Wales is capable of producing in abund 

most of the things essential for the sustenance of human 
though the production of some of these necessaries has been al 
entirely neglected, while others are obtained in quantities insu 
for the wants of the community. Considering the comparatively 
rate of wages which prevails, food of all kinds is fairly cheap, 
articles of diet which in other countries are almost within the cau 
of luxuries are in New South Wales largely consumed even by 
poorest classes. 

The cost of providing food, and beverages other than intoxic 
consumed in the state during the year 1900 may be set dow 
£18,347,000. ‘This sum represents the price to the consumer, and 6 
all charges except that of cooking and preparing the food fur thet 
The expenditure on wines, spirits, and beer amounted to £4,769.00 
that the total expenditure for all food and beverages was £23,116, 
equal to £17 18. 4d. per inhabitant, or 11-4d. daily. Excluding ix 
cants, the yearly expenditure per inhabitant was £13 10x 11d.. and 
average per day, 89d. Compared with the cost of food supph 
other countries, this sum will not appear considerable, especially ¥ 
allowance is made for the profusion with which flesh meat is cous 
and wasted in New South Wales. The following figures are taken’ 
Muthall's Dictionary of Statistics, and show the annual expenditare 
head of the more important European countries and of the United 
and Canada :— 















Spain 
Portugal 
Sweden 


Ther has wen a falling off in the value of the articles of 
sumed in New South Wales during the last few years, de 





























7] 














swe aigh. In estimatin:: 
a cen reduced to its equivaientia 
im » svboable nature of the meat comm 
eaas they appear in the Dictiasy 
© ~upposition that but a sinall prea 
. set down for any country” is reyiiné! 
ae figures relating to some of theoe 
rg The substances included in the tale: 
cu wri in America and in Eurvpe by others 
in these states; and the tigures give! 
use view of the comparative quantity ai # 
+ scttees oé consumption in each of the countries mente 
< appear much more strongly in favour of 
age amount of work which each individel 
ws :sealled upon to perform is taken into considead 
‘Siaiawa the proportion of women and children engugl 
ws svupations is far smaller than in Europe and Aueat 
‘f labour of all persons are also less, 0 that 1 
y required is reduced in proportion lowance be 
< that only 28 per cent. of the population are adult a 
wnt, women, and 48 per cent. children, the quantity ff 
in New South Wales would appear to be far in exes! 
requirements of the population, and though the «: 
iovked upon as waste, it is none the less evidence of the 
peuple whose cireumstances permit them to indulge in it. 
The following table gives the annual consumption of tolaet 
Australasia and the principal countries of the world. The & 
tobacco appears to le more prevalent in Western Australia 
in any of the other states, while the least consumption is in 8 
Australia. Compared with other parts of the world, the average 
sumption of Australasia will not appear excessive :— 


























































Country. Wy. Country. me 


| Austria-Hungary 
| Healy 


! Spain... 
\ Holland 


| Belgium 








South Australia, 
tralia 










Yermany 
Ruwsia... 
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The following table shows the consumption for all the states and 
colony of New Zealand during the year 1900. The largest consumpt 
of spirits per inhabitant is in Western Australia, Queensland bt 
second. Wine is used most freely in South Australia, Victoria, 

Western Australia; and beer in Western Australia, Victoria, 

Queensland, ‘The average consumption of alcohol in the Commonwa: 
amounts to 2-64 gallons of proof spirit per inhabitant, ranging £ 
5-19 gallons in Western Australia to 1-72 gallons in Tasmania. 

‘Western Australia, of course, there is an unusually large proportio 
adult males :-— 

















pint, — | Wie 
epee eS 
State, | ae ay 
‘Total. ea ‘Total. 43 
Ls é 
gata, | gall, | galls, ‘galls, 
1,103,969 | 0°82 909,984. 0-67 
932,834 | 0-78 | 1,548,640 1-20 
sauser | Toe! “ieuers O38 
Teens | O43, danss 3-36 
Msioos | 10! leojoss 036 
83.816 | O81 | 10,078 OT 
Commonwealth. 3,082,750; ree | 3,901,914 0-88 
Sew Zealand -- ‘ooo | Os | Nels O38 





Taking the Commonwealth of Australia as a whole, it compares © 
favourably with most of the European countries in the quantity 
intoxicants annually consumed hy each inhabitant, as the follow 
statement shows, ‘The figures are reduced to gallons of proof si 
from data given in Mulhall’s Dictionary of Statistics, and would k 
even more favourable to the Commonwealth were the fact of the la 
preponderance of males over females in these states made a feature 
the comparison :— 





Counts. | Crommrten | country. | Contin. 





United Kingdom ... 
France é 











It is popularly supposed that Australian wines and beers are 
heavily charged with spirit as compared with the imported artidd 
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Tobacss Tete 





Starch 
per ib. 
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ene er wane 
1 et es ot or a1 oF as or a8 OF 


Wf O1.O1O GL CLC CV CL OR OF oD OF 


cEeesscect| 








Peruse, | Per tel | Porta 


Per bushel. 





soFonmannnnd 
srovoreN cr cRcNoNcNaN ered 





3 
* No quotations, 

















Mean Prices, 1900... 





The following are the quotations given for root crops, hay and ch 


dairy produce, poultry, and bee produce for 1900 :— 





Potatoos. 











Det hel ol abd 
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g¢ ONBrayaare 


WHO. 


ance 
se ee core aanae 
quareree 


Pere rrr rely tt 


dooce wo 
embbeeseese aa 
aan +e 


i WRanranoaae 














frexmanian.| Victorian. 





Wales. 


New South 


Month, 1900, 








yoo ° 
EQMeseeeerea 


© 











ees east 
ESPErgzeis? 
Baacassegce 





2 
cy 





December 


4165/3 44°30 





© No quotations, 
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on |p. BN] et, | Pope | 
Month, 1900. 
Perlb. Per Ib. | Per Ib. Each. Ld 
a. a. a eale 
6 7” ae] 
6 nm. 23 6 | % 
6 a 3 0 | 7 
P) a] deals 
6 7 % 0 | 0 
5h a | “uel a 
a eae 
cy 7 4/20) ¢ 
6 # 43 | 28 0 | 4 
cy “a [76 | 6 
6 am a 3 4 | 4a 
i 
| Poultry. Boe Prodan, 
vont,som, | Fowin | musta | cae | BRET | atone. | wa 
[Perl | erp | Perma Per pair. | Perth | Pert 
] 
i] 

ad | xd | xd, | 5. a | a 
January... 22/27/28) Bal BB 
February 24/2 15/3 nol 2] 8 
26 2 43/3 6 90 2 n 
26 26 43 9 hl 2 LR 

2 op] 26 | 5 MW) 8 8 23 

27/2 6/47 | 10 2| 9 

27)| 30) 5 4 3 2 

) 2 | 39) 56 | nO a! 

| 3 44] S109| Gre) no) 

| 3 3 | 3 si) 7 3h) 8] ge 

|} a | 36/76 | 2 5| a | 

December “] 3 if] s10f[ 73 | is 0] at | 
| 1 |__ he 
Mean Prives, 1900 ...) 2 10 | 3 | oy et 1 Oo 2) 

| | 











‘The prices ruling for milling produce and feed grains through 
1. 


year exhibited a general tendency to fall 
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Fodder, 


Boot Crops, 
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i ageng seager 
AY4TSO TORaws 
eowe aoavan 

| Hadad’ jermens 
|_ererwer or worm coon 

i g822 228928 


‘+o quotations. 
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Year. 


ese Se SSE s 
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ante 
No 


The prices of 


The prices of the items set forth in the tables just gi 
mined by the local, or at all events the Australasian 


of course, being an exception, its price being fixed by 


the markets of tho world. 
produce, which form so large a proportion of 


are not sensibly affected by local consumption. 
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| Price-level. 
Year. Moat. Coal. 
: “Average of “Average f 
woo prices | aarocre eo prow | aon 
I = 1,000. : = Loe. 
1677 1,277 900 1,881 128 
1878 1,218 854 1,868 1,265 
1879 1,293 all 1,848 1,252 
1880 1,308 922 1,500 1,016 
1881 1,303 o18 1,078 738 
1882 1,286 906 1,361 928 
1883 1,306 920 1,456 996 
1884 1,309 922 1,461 990 
1885 1,102 17 1,461 0 
1886 14023 721 148 980 
1887 1,052 TAL 1433 904 
1838, 1,007 709 1,470 995 
1889 1,061 41 1,421 963 
1890 ‘992 700 1,438 974 
1891 879 619 1,380 935 
1892 863 608 1246 ry 
1893 773 AS 1,175 76 
1894 76 504 1,002 678 
1895 795 560 ‘345 on 
1896 850 509 968 oe 
1897 820 578 895 eas 
1896 883 ez O13 as 
1890 1,231 867 951 ra 
1900 1,000 704 1,000 oT 

















A similar table for silver is given below, commencing with the 1 
1884, when silver-mining in New South Wales first became an impart 
industry, owing to the discovery of the Silverton and Broken | 
mines :— 











az Priwlovel of ver 
| 00 prio = 1,000. | 1004 prt = 2,000, 
1884 1,791 2,000 

1885 178 959 

1886 1,608 895 

1887 1,977 880 

1888 1,815 46 

1889 1,500 a2 

1890 1,687 py 

1801 1,506, 800 

1892 1407 785 

1893 1,250 | 703 

1804 1,035 572 

1895 1,096 580 

1896 1088 7 . 
1897 974 oe 

1898 982 581 

1899 970 sal 

1900 1,000 558 
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Tt will be seen that, assuming the index number of the five 
1870-4 to be 1,000, the fall in the succeeding five years was 8°5 pet 
for the imports as compared with 6 per cent. for the exports 
average value of the imports for the five years ending with 188 
5-9 per cent. less than in the preceding quinquennial period, wl 
the difference in the value of the exports was 2-9 per cent. The 
number for 1885-9 for both imports and exports was practicall 
same figure, as the fall in the value of the exports was muchg 
than in the value of the imports which they purchased. This un 
nate trend of prices was continued down to 1894 ; since then, hov 
prices have been more favourable, and there is every indication 
they will be sustained during the present year. 

‘New South Wales, in common with the other Australian stat 
chiefly affected by the fall in prices because it is a debtor cot 
Certain calculations which have been made show that the annual ¢ 
payable by the state and raunicipalities on their indebtedness to B 
and foreign creditors is £2,074,000, while the earnings of invest 
made in the state by private persons, or drawn by absentees, an 
to £2,545,000 perannum. As the whole of the interest on Gover 
and municipal loans has to be paid by exports irrespective of the { 
prices, and as a large portion also of the interest payable to pt 
investors is in the same category, the fall is a matter of very seriot 
portance to these states. Fortunately the increase of producti 
New South Wales as compared with the population has been 
as partly to counteract the fall in prices; and if the change int 
to the value of Australian produce which began in 1895 be conti 
the condition of the state will be in every respect most hopefal. 
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experionced in determining the financial position of the state. I 
only, however, within the past two years that the method of pres 
tion of the public accounts admits of anything like a reasm 
expeditious and accurate estimate being formed. In order to anv 
@ satisfactory conclusion, it is necessary to consider the Tream 
Advanee Account, and latterly the Expenditure Suspense Accoas 
conjunction with the expenditure in chief for the year. Unde 
cash system, the expenditure should be debited to the year in ¥ 
the payment is made, and not to the year in which the appropri 
authorised and the adjustment effected. This method has been ada 
in the subsequent statements relating to expenditure from Consolid 
Revenue, and an analysis of the Treasurer’s Advance Account! 
the introduction of the cash system, and the Expenditare Som 
Account since its inception in 1898-9, has beén carried out, sad 
payments attached to the year in which they were actually made. 
In order to show how unfavourably Estimates of Expenditure 
Revenue realised compare with one another, the following statemes 
been compiled. ‘The figures cover eleven and a half years, and, wil 
exception of the last two years, the revenue appropriated exceeded 
realised in every year during the period : 























Year Orem Rereave. | gy ZETS 
£ l £ £ 
1890 9,809,183 | 0,404,584 314,500 
1991 10,758,962 10,086,185 12,16 
1892 11,288,413 | 10,501,106 15,0 
1893 10,513,158 =, —-9,706,734 806,406 
vet | 10,208,087 | 9,507,008 ‘toc.m9 
91895 4,993,399 «| © 4,043,867 10,008 
1896 9,491,592 | 9,270,088 21,608 
21897 9,922,886 9,288,350 om,ez7 
$1898 9,572,397 9,482,002 
31899 9,700,049 | 9,754,185 45,70 
1900 10,104,067 10,208,891 +0em 
tie0l joese222 | 10,800,009 | HITS. 
‘ix months ended auth Jane. Exeem of Revemme. f 


1 Year euded 30th June. 


Taking the figures us they stand, it will be seen that Sam 
January, 1890, to the 30th June, 1901, there -was appropsiated 
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The distribution of the cash balance on the 30th June, 190 
forth in the following table, the London sccounts being show: 
latest date available before the closing of the Public Accounta 
financial year :— 





‘Jame, 1901— 2 















ce 
Special ‘Trost Funds—Bank of New South Wales Te,000 
General Loan, "New South Weloe 
‘Basbmers: count. 
pera! eshmers Contingent ce Br 
Federal Expenditure Account ..-... ‘Dr, 16,088 [Dr. 1,088,111 
‘Total Cash in Sydney - el & 
London Account at dato of latest advioes— 
Public Accounts iS 
‘Remittances in transit, &. som | 
Total 4| ot 











CoxsotipateD Ravexve Foxp: 


To understand the public accounts of the state necessitate ¢ 
part of the inquirer much patient study and s general knowled 
the financial and political history of the last twenty-tive years; ¢ 
was not always possible even for a well-equipped and patient stad 
obtain more than a general idea of the state of the finances duels 
existence of the old system of account-keeping which came tes 
in 1895. Now that the system of keeping accounts on aon 
is properly in operation, in estimating the financial: position of te 
try, there have still to be considered the Old Deficiency 
New Account under the Audit Act Amendment Act, and thet 
Account, all forming part of the Consolidated Revenue Aisa 
well as the Loans Account and the various Trust Accounts netifill 
part of the Consolidated Revenue Account. The Okb ] 
Account properly begins in 1885, but it was only in 189%," 
last obligation under the old system of account keeping. waa 
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the proportion of expenditure chargeable to this state in the adi 
tration of services taken over and new expenditure incurred t 
Commonwealth Government, thus reducing the actual net rever 
£10,612,422, or £7 15s. 6d. per inhabitant. 


TAXatIon. 


Customs and Excise duties, License fees, Land and Income taxe 
Stamp duties represent the various forms of taxation in force i 
state. Below will be found a statement showing the revenue de 
from each soures during the period 1899-1901; it is, however, 
understood that the Customs and Excise receipts shown in the 
coluran refer only to the six months ended 31st December, 1900 :- 


Head of Revenue, 19. | #1900. oa 











‘udirect Taxation— 






















Customs :— 
Import Daties :-— 
Spirits, wine, ale, and ber 





Tobacco, cigns, cigarettes, an opium 
Sugar and molasses 
Other specific duties 

‘Miscellaneous collections . 
Total, Customs 
Excei 
Ale, beer, and porter 
Duty on tobacco, cigars 
Other . 





License: 
To retail fermented and spirituous liquors... 
Other . 








Total, Licenses 





Direct Taxation— 
Income Tax... 








Gross Revenue from Taxation 


676,751 
Refunds 3. 


58,682 § 
2,618,069 1 


4 For six months ended Sist December eal. 











Twelve 


Taking the Commonwealth collections of Customs and Excise i 
consideration, the gross Customs receipts by the Commonwealth & 





~” 
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‘The net expenditure for years corresponding with those in ther 
statement is given in the subjoined table, it being assumed a 
accounts are on a cash basis—that is, that each year’s business 
plete within that year. The term used in the table, « Expenditu: 
revenue of current year,” must not be taken in a literal sense, as 
four years during the last decade has the revenue sufficed for the e: 
ture. This will be seen by comparing the annual expenditure 
below with the revenue for the corresponding years shown 
preceding table :-— 










































‘Net Expenditure, exclusive of Advances. | Per Inhabitant. 
yer, | Pom | From | | rem | From! 
Revenue of !accumulsted! Total {' Revenue of |Accurmulated 1 
Jeurent yeas. | “surplus current year.{”‘Surpioe. 
e |endl ganas 
1860 1,284,568! 315 0| ; 3 
1865, 1,696,127, 4 410! | hee 
1870 2,550,002' 5 4 1 . 15 
1875 3,240,964, 51011! 5 
1880 5,460,315: 7 0 9) 0 91) 7 
1881 5,625,749 616 5/ 010 8 7 
1882 6,155,659. 7 1 0! O13 2] 
1883 7,550,368: 8 2.8, 017 6° 9 
1884 8130197 810 7: O18 7 9 
1885 8,355,190, 815 0} O53 9 
1886 8, 27° 9 1 3) o16 9 
1887 8,989,917, 818 8 OO 4, § 
1888 8,491,966 ' 8°38] 00.4! 8 
1889 9,001,444, 8 8 91001 8 
1890 385, 9,389,346' 810 3} 001 8 
1891 10,215, 10,215,820 | 8 18 11 | & 
1892 10,103; 10,103,272. 811 8{ 8 
1893 {10,082, 10,082,198 | 8 7 7 | 8 
1894 | 9,329,; 9,329,353 , 712 1! 7 
91895 | 4,844, 4,844,597 | 23.17 5 2 
+1896 | 9,698, 9,698,891 | "7.13 8 > 
41897 3 1759 i * 
+1898 | 17 210 gt 
+1809 |746 | 7 
+1900 7101 172 
+1901 jim 3 i7 














‘Six months ended 0th June. + Twelve months ended Soth June, Amount faraie: 


From 1872 to 1877—years notorious for the wholesale alienatit 
the public estate—the yearly income was considerably in excess a 
annual payments, with the result that a large surplus was created 
excess payments of 1878 and 1879 reduced the amount soomvia 
the surpluses of 1881 und 1882 considerably augmented 
After the year last mentioned, however, large withdrawals wane 
ally made, and the fund became practically exhausted at the end 
Since that date the existing deficit has been accumulating. 
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Lanp Revenve. 


In New South Wales, as well as in the other states of the j 
the whole of the receipts from the sale and occupation of Crows 
are treated as public income. The proceeds from occupation, 
rent, can with consistency be regarded as an item of revenue: b 
treatment of the proceeds of auction, conditional purchase, and 
classes of sales as ordinary revenue is open to grave objection. 

The revenue derived from lands may be grouped under three 
heads—(a) auction sales and other forms of unconditional sale 
conditional sales or lands disposed of under the system of deferrs 
ments ; (c) rents from pastoral, mining, and other classes of 
The first two sources have been amalgamated under the head of & 
tion ; while the last is classed as occupation. 

More than half the annual receipts from land are obtained 
alienation, as will be seen from the following table, which gi 
detail the revenue from 1899 to 1901, but as over 40 per cent « 
amounts shown as instalments and interest represents interes 
balances of conditional purchases outstanding ; to that cxtett 
receipts from sales may be legitimately viewed as income : 





Head of Revenue, 1390, ‘00. . 
Alienation. 

Sales, ete. — £ £ 
98,092 113,188 B 
10,868 14,641 . 


108,960 127,699 














Conditional Purchase 























Deposits and improvements 38,129 42,006 
Instalments and interest. 386,621 908,576 
Interest (under Act of 1861) . 66,275 65,05 
Balances... 97,821 147,930 
‘Homestead Selections 16,502 30,50 
1194615 La 
12244 Li 
= 
Occupation. 
Pastoral :— 


Pastoral leases .. 
Conditional leases. 


242,919 299,887 
158,351 160,109 













Occupation licenses .. 108,032 
Homestead leases. 51,669 
Annual and other leases 94,947 
Quit rents . 298 

Total..... 655,516 





‘© Twelve months ending 30th June. 
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lease except the pre-emptive, which was abolished; anda 
licenses, and conditional and homestead leases, were establish 
supplementary Act of 1889 provided for five additional form 
which were as follow :—Scrub, snowland, artesian well, residet 
inferior land. Under the Land Act of 1895 three ‘new fo 
been provided for. 

‘The gross revenue derived from alienation and occupation, 
gross and net land revenue, from 1880 to 1901, were as follow 






























‘Alienation. Occupation. 
Year. 

1880 

‘1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1883 

1889 2,137,563 

1890 1,153,377 2,243,039 84,304 
1891 | 191,696 | 1,154,979 | 843,960 2,966,626 - 149,633 | 
1892 | 224,164 | 1,015,175 | 915,378 2,214,062 © 266.463 | 
1893 | 252,782) 1,044,710 ; $49,652 2,206,267 91,082 
1894 | 234,408 | 1,052,198 | 789,278 2,195,175 46,44 
*1895, 36,378 | 852,823 139,219 1, 3 15,669 
+1896 | 67,896 | 1,093,138 800,921 2017736. 41,498 
+1897 | 63,599 1,953;429 | 54,595, 
+1898 | 99,392 2081601 + 54,755 
+1899 | 108,960 2,009,510 56,436 
+1900 | 197,820 | 21180,966 , 64,890 
+1901 | 135,046 | 1 2,123,363 | 58,818 








“six months ended S0th June. t Twelve months ended SOth June. ¢ Incladas 
§ncludes all Miscellancous Receipts except Survey Fees and Thuber Licenses 
‘Timber Licenses. 


The land policy of the state, though largely connectet 
finances, will he more properly discuased in the part of this v 
ing with land settlement. It may here be sufficient to say 
large revenue obtained from the sale of Crown lands during 
“preceding 1883 was not due to the demand created by the n 
gress of settlement, but was the outcome of an unhealthy rivab 
the two principal classes of settlers—the pastoral tenants az 
selectors, The estate of the country was being parted wit 
any conditions as to improvements or settlement: and as 
object of land sales was not so much to obtain revenue ast 
settlement, it was decided to sell by auction only a limited are 
acres) during any one year. To this determination is to be 
the falling off in the revenue under the head of sales for 1é 
subsequent years. 
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a. | 


The gross revenue derived annually from each of the principalt 
and the net revenue from all sources, from 1880 to 19011 
shown in the following statement :— 





‘Year. 





Other serene 
Services, 
services, 





1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884, 
1885 
1386 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1992 
1893 
1894 
91895 
+1896 
+1897 
+1898 
+1899 
+1900 
F901 





1,189,564 | 286,134 
1,459,684 | 390,414 
1,828,094 | 358,525 
2,081,128 | 403,794 
2,302,013 | 442, 964 
2,492,601 | 472,564 


/ 2,389,062 | 486,210 


2,510,295 | 524,298 
2,750,280 | 562,900 
2,875,135 | 597,988 
3,013,921 | 620,804 
3,439,283 | 648,553 
3,416,496 | 650,635 
3,258,272 | 049,849 
3,148,720 | 625,864 
1,464,073 | 316,888 
3,156,527 | 676,668 
3,367,552 + 706,120 





3,368,921 - 734,759 





' 819,460 


590,539 
i 





775,102 | 3 


























90,089 
147,071 
232,519 
245,821 


255,641 





275,954 
275,835 
135,989 
270,376 
281,511 
293,929 
922,244 
350,897 
355,441 


rig | x ‘is 5,456 | 
168,755 | 1,958,853 | 
102,624 | 2,379,243 : 
200,972 } 2,685,804 | 
218,092 | 2,963,068 ' 
204,391 | 3,199,646 
234,671 ! 3,109,943 
230,242 | 3,264,875 
261,276 | 3,673,554 
318,884 ' 3,939,078 
310,765 ; 4,187, 
287,198 | 4,620,855 
281,841 | 4,608,613 ? 
257,267 | 4,430,342 
248,451 ' 4,209,870 , 
116,739 9,024,589 ° 














257,223 4,654,832 


267,269 4,933,273 


278,970 5,089,777 

















‘* Six months ended Sth June. Twelve months ended 30th Jame 
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account. The loans from which the works have been construc 
however, form part of the public debt; and the interest payable 
therefore, rightly included as an item of the general accounts. 

The Metropolitan Board was established in 1888, and the Hm 
District Board in 1892. The operations of the Boards are more f 
dealt with in the chapter dealing with Local Government. 

‘The receipts from the Post, Telegraph, and Money Order serv 
have increased year by year, but so also has the expenditure. ‘ 
total receipts for the year ended December, 1900, according to 
departmental returns, were £1,017,050; and the expenditure 
£919,913, showing a surplus on the year's transactions of £97,1 
If the interest payable on the cost of buildings, £33,830, the interest 
the cost of construction of telegraph lines, £39,642, and the expendit 
from votes under the control of other Ministers, viz., £22,807 be tal 
into consideration, the total profit during 1900 will be found to amo 
to £858, 

These services have been, as far as possible, conducted on commen 
principles; nevertheless the desire of the Government to extend ' 
facilities of both the post and the telegraph to every part of the st 
has led to an expenditure which has in each year, except the last, b 
in excess of the receipts. 

The balance of the revenue collected under the head of serti 
consists of fees of office, public school fees, pilotage and harbour da 
and other items. The revenue derived from these services, however, 
merely nominal, as the cost of the work performed in nearly ew 
case far exceeds the receipts. The gross amount received under et 
head during the year ended 30th June, 1901, was :— 

















£ 
Fees of office..... 124,050 
Public school fees... 80,345 
Pilotage and harbour dues. 75,490 
Other fees 28,922 
Total ...... £308,747 





Geserat Miscettangovs Receipts, 


All items which cannot rightly be placed under one of the three ge 
classes are grouped under the heading of “General Miscellaass 
Receipts,” the chief of which are “ Rents, exclusive of land,” “ Forfeitan® 
“Balances, transfers, and repayments,” and similar accounts, ‘The git 
amount received under each of the main sub-heads, and the gresal 























= 
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‘Under the heading of the expenses of general government are 
cluded civil, military, and legal expenuli€are a and the cost of the post. 
telegraph services, education, and such public works as are constra 
out of the ordinary revenue, as also the interest payable where 
proceeds of loans have been used to defray the cost of their cunstruct 
‘The expenditure per head of population on account of some of t 
services, viz., postal and telographic, educational, and others of 
importance, has either been stationary or declining” 

‘The general tendency in progressive communities is for the os 
government per inhabitant to decline as population increases: 
operation of this law is traceable in the figures just.given. During 
period embraced in the statement, the cost of government has ta 
‘between £4 Os. 1d. and £5 18s. 7d., the years with the least expendi 
per inhabitant being the last eight, and that with the highest, 1 
‘The position of the state as the constructor of small local «. 
prevents that decrease in the exponses of general government wi 
is so desirable, and the absence of a law placing the responsibility u 
the districts concerned has necessitated the expenditure of large # 
upon works only locally important and not strictly chargeable to 
public revenue. 








Oup-AcE Pensions. 


The Old-Age Pensions Act of 1900 was assented to on the 1 
December, but the first payments of pension-claims were not made 
the latter half of 1901. A successful applicant for a pension m 

ave shown- - 
(1.) That he is at least ars of age. 
(2.) That he is residing in the State on the date when he ma 
good his claim to the pension. 
(3.) That he has been residing in the State for not less td 
twenty-five years immediately before that date. 

(An occasional absence from the State will not affect his cla 
unless the total period of his absences amounts to more 
two years. In the case of a seafaring man, his claim will 
le affected by his absence while serving aboard a ve 
trading to and from the State, if he can prove that dar 
such absence his family or home was in the State.) 

(4) That, during the twelve years immediately before the d 
when he makes good his ‘claim, he has not been imprisst 
for four months, or on four occasions, for any offence pasi 
able by imprisonment for twelve months or more. 
‘That during twenty-five years immediately preceding thed 
of bis claim he has not’ been imprisoned for a term off 
years, with or without hard labour. 
(6.) That, if he is married, he has not at any time, for » pected 
six months or more, deserted his wife, or without just eat 














(5. 











Bee. | 
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following table has been compiled. In 1871 the amount at credit 
£213,340 ; in 1881, £1,671,183; in 1891, £4,997,055 ; the sam! 
in trust has now reached the very large figure of over ten 
three-quarter millions. 








Year. | Amount. {j Year, | Amount, ik 








£ 
1s71| 213,340 
321,766 








z 
1882 | 1,864,899 
1872; 1883 | 2,200,806 
yest! 2,384, 
| 1885 | 2,515,110 
1886 | 2702, 
1887 | 2,731,036 
1888) 3,172, 
1889 | 3,175,484 
1890 | 3,381,002 
1891 | 4,997,055 10,823,128 
‘30th June. 








The accounts of which the sum of £10,823,128 at credit at the mi 
of 1901 is the aggregate, are of a miscellaneous character, the ls 
being the Government Savings Bank Account of £6,199,054 : the de 
of the Savings Bank of New South Wales, £2,730,000 ; the Civil Se 
Superannuation Account, £180,128 ; the Master in Equity's Accou 
£558,102, and the Railway Stores Account of £90,186 ; the A 
ance Fund Real Property Act Account of £185,785 ; and the Rai 
Loan Redemption Fund, £225,000. A complete list of the va 
accounts will be found on page 825. The Trust accounts 
of two kinds—those opened with the Treasury by departm 
arrangement or pursuant to the provisions of an Act of 
Legislature, and voluntary deposits by public bodies or companies. 
great bulk of the accounts is of the first kind, comprising £8,030 
or over 74 per cent, of the gross total; the voluntary deposits an 
to £2,784,000, tho items making up the total being the deposit ¢ 
Savings Bank of New South Wales of £2,780,000 already menti 
and the account of the William Roberts bequest, amounting to £4 

The existence of a large account upon which the Treasury is ft 
operate has been of no little assistance to the Consolidated Revew 
times past ; in fact, the Trust Funds form a strong reserve on whiel 
Government may fall back in time of need. The great bulkd 
funds bears interest, whether invested or not; but the power to ase! 
funds enables the Government to effect a saving of interest, as alt 
accommodation from the banks could not be obtained under 
favourable conditions. At the same time, it cannot be denied tha 
existence of the funds has been a strong temptation to cxtrang 
as without them it would not have been possible to have had the 
excess of expenditure over revenue that has become so marked afm 
of public finance since 1885. 
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With the exception of a portion of the sum deposited in the Tres 
by the Savings Bank of New South Wales, a general rate of 4 pert 
was allowed to 31st December, 1894, on all funds entitled tw inte 
On the Ist January, 1895, the rate was reduced to 3 per cent. @ 
accounts except those on which the old rates could not be altered til 
terms of the existing arrangements had expired. 

The table just given dows not, however, fully illustrate the usa 
which the trust funds have been put ; the following figures are neces 
to the proper understanding of an important phase of the public aceom 
On the 30th June, 1901, of trust funds there were invested in— 









£ 
Debentures, Stock, and Miscellancous Securities...... 4.015.714 
‘Treasury Bills 1,897: 
‘Advanceil to General Loan Account 1,500,000 
Used for general purposes ... 
Total. = 10,823,123 





‘Trust moneys deposited with the Treasury, on which no interes 
paid, amount to £669,905, while on the £5,884,993, in debenture sa 
and Treasury bills, the annual payment is £196,594, or at the rate 
£3 Gs. 10d. per cent. 

The distribution of the fund on the 30th June, 1901, according 
the rates of interest, was as follows :— 





Rate of Interest per cemt. per anwum., 





Becurities, ete. 













£ 
Treasury Billsinaid of Revenue] 1,658,084) 
‘Treasury Bills in aid of Works 
Funded Btock— 
‘New South Wales, 4 percenta,| 
New South Wales Funded) 
Stock (56 Vie. No. 1)... 
New South Wales Funded| 











New South Wales 
Stock (60 Vic. No. 32) .. 
New South Wales 1924 Stock 
‘New South Wales 1925 Stock; 
‘Advances to Settlers Act (62, 
Vie. No. 1) 
Debentures 
Invested in securities oth 
than Government 
Uninvested bearing interest 









1,422,971 Be 
4 5,306,480] 2,800,000, 9,039,788) 123 





Total ... 














| 
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Assembly to the Parliamentary Standing Committee appointed dt 
the first Session of each Parliament. The Committee investigates 
reports to Parliament, and the Assembly by resolution declares whe 
it is expedient or not to carry out the proposed work ; and if 
declaration is in the affirmative, e Bill embodying such resolution b 
be passed before the authorisation is absolute. The Loan Act of 1 
authorised the raising of a loan of £2,997,213 for services shown in 
subjoined table :— 







































Amount (for which 
‘Services. beet = ‘for, 
Sinking Fund). 
£ 
Railwaye— 
‘Existing Lines ... 800, 
Construction Branch 283,551 
480,000 
120,000 
279,350 
Water Supply and Sewerage Construction . 134,140 
‘Metropolitan Water Supply and Sewerage . 47,500 
Hunter District Water Supply and Sewerage . 7,000 
Government Architect 70,250 
Roads and Bridges 91,910 
Miscellaneous Services— 
Tnebriates Home 7,000 
‘Memorial to Soldiera who fell in South African| 
War 20,000 
Sydney 
and Jettica 75,000 
Erection of Pi 
castle. 13,000 
15,000 
2,500 
9,500 
iid ‘ 55,000 
Erection of Fire Stations and Sites, 15,000 


‘Total for Works 





‘To meet 5 per cent. Debentures, due 1902.........£} 398,300 
To meet 5 per cent. Debentures due 1 December, 
1901, taken over from Newcastle Borough| 
Council... fi 13,212 








‘Total Loans Authorised during 1901 
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Loan Account. 


The Loan Account was not established until 1853, althoug 
system of raising money by loans was introduced as early as 
The first ten loans of the state, which were issued under 6 
notices for immigration purposes, were raised on the security 
Land, or, as it was called, the Territorial Revenue; but only £3? 
was redeemed from that source, the balance being made a liabil 
the Consolidated Revenue, and as such eventually included in the 
Account under the head of Redemptions. From 1853 to 187 
proceeds of loans were paid into and formed part of the Consol 
Revenue Fund; but during the year last mentioned a diff 
principle was introduced, and a separate account was opened apart 
‘Revenue for each loan floated, while the amount then at credit o 
old Joans continued to be operated upon in conjunction with the Ret 
Account until 1891, when the account was finally closed. The # 
of separate Loan Accounts continued for about nine years; bt 
1879, under authority of the Loan Fund Amalgamation Act. the 
separate Loan Funds then existing were merged into one “Ge 
Loan Account,” into which also the proceeds of all loans there 
raised were to be paid. The present system is open to technical v 
tion, as it admits of the expenditure of money on services for whic 
loan has been raised ; but it has the great merit of saving interest. 
rendering unnecessary the raising of loans when the Treasury has: 
sums in hand, the proceeds of former loans, 

The following figures show the amount of loans raised from the 
mencement of the Loan Account to the 30th June, 1901, and 
proceeds available for expenditure :— 


Treasury Billa, Debentures, Inscribed and Funded Stock 
sold from 1842 to 30th June, 1001 
Discount, bonus, and charges 











‘Net amount realised, 


Add net amount transferred from Consolidated Revenue to 
make good amount short-raised .. 

Add amount advanced from Consolidated Revenue 

‘Add amount advanced by Carator of Intestate Hatatse ia 
anticipation of loans... 

Adil Sewerage Works taken over from Municipal Counts, 
Ashtield, Balnain, and North Sydney 

















‘Less proceeds of old loans not ineluded in Loan Account 
Advances to Settlers Account (62 Vie. No. 1) .. 


‘Sum available for expenditare .. 
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‘The loan expenditure on account of the various services from Ii 
1901 was as follows :— 





















Ware oe ‘and Sewerage— 

Water Supply— 
‘Hane Distt 
Country Towns and Mining Town- 
sbipe . 


tan. 














Bulldlngs and Stores.” 
Hunter District 






















r Trvigation 
artours and Rives Seta 
Docks. . 





Fortiteations and Military Works, and! 
‘Naval Station, Sydney Harbour»: 
Public Works, Bul 
‘Charitable Institutions... 
‘ministration of Justice 
Paueational 
Public Invtriction, School ini 
ings, &. 
ther Public Batidiogs and Works! 
Purchase of Sites and Erection of Build-! 
ies for Local Land Board an 
Survey Office. 

Forest’ Reserves, for thi 
improving’ 
Compensation for cancelation under 

Mining Act of 1859 | 
‘To promote settlement under” Crown) 
ands Actot 1505 «+ 


























provide iniproved ulin 
Wonnan. Caves Nesomanasiial 

House 5 
Varrangaiy 








‘Municipal Workstaken over by the: 

(theexpenditure on these Works is| 

ot rightly chargeable to the sears, 

‘which the transfers were made) 

Total, Expenditure on Public 

Works, &% 4 
Loans repaid by New 

‘Treasury Bills) 

Total 


+ Year ended Sth June, {This amount is portion of the ovct ites, Laws 
tthe General Loa Arent 08 Seto 

innate datnxvrsbeds aid the whee pout 

} Includes £18,100 for Unadjusted Issues Account. bs 
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in the public debt, In addition to the Immigration Loans, there 
others, six in number, authorised by Acts of Council. ‘These wees 
all issued until after responsible government was proclaimed. Uni 
the authority of the above-mentioned Acts, the first instalment d 
loan for £683,300 was placed on the London market during the ya 
1854 and 1855. This was the first Australasian loan issued in Engle 
and the forerunner of numerous others, representing a liability of 
£231,000,000 outstanding in 1898. 
The Public Debt in November, 1855, when responsible go 

was proclaimed, was £1,000,800, distributed under ‘he fells 
heads : 





Raised on the Security of Territorial Revenue— 
Immigration. 
Sydney Railway Company's Loan . 


£423,000 
217,508 





Raised on the Security of General Revenue— 











Amount for Sydney Sewerage 54,900 
» Sydney Water Supply.. 28,000 
ss» Railways 256,400 
+o Public Works 21,000 

Total £1,000,800 





Of the total shown above, £47,500 was redeemed out of the Territari 
Revenue ; the remainder, although afterwards nominally redeemed | 
new loans, in reality forms part of the existing public debt. 

The debt outstanding at each quinquennial period is given ind 
subjoined table. It will be seen that the appetite for borrows 
increased with the growth of population. From 1850 to 18601 
average annual increase of indebtedness was £370,000 ; from 1860 
1870, £585,000 ; from 1870 to 1880, £522,000; from 1880 to 18 
£3,348,000 ; and from 1890 to 1900, £1,695,000 : 

















30th June, 


‘The increase has been most marked since 1880, the period « 
by the following table, which contains the more important pat 
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The following table shows the annual payments under each ham 
interest and expenses of the public debt since 1887. For the year 
the figures shown for interest do not represent the scvaal lish 
that yeur, as the sum of £285,750, properly chargeable to 138%, 
not brought to account until the following year; otherwise the & 
are correct :— 








Apnual laters = 











Charges pt 
Tot \Pet 
| 
| 
105,400 | 
1892} 1,715,006 | 115,196. | | 
1993 2,440,326 | 111,897 | ! 
1804 107,502 | ! 
1895 21,961 ; 
+1896 16. | 
+1897 18,626 | 
+808 | 38,600 | 
+1809 ‘19,076 | 
+1900 | | 19,206 
+1901 { 19,207 | 2ear7u4 





Six months ended 30&h June. Twelve months ended 30th June. ¢ Amount for six = 


At present the net revenue from the public works of the count: 
entirely comprised in that derived from railways, tramways, and ¥ 
supply and sewerage. Docks and wharves are in the mame caty 
but owing to the fact that the claims in connection with the 
that come under the control of the Harbour Trust are in 
cannot be determined how far the net return on these works mest 
intervst liability, The control of the Electric Telegraphs having pa 
to the Federal Government on the Ist March, 1901, they need met. 
be considered in this connection. The water and sewerage works d 
Metropolitan area are not yet completed, and are not self. 
that is, the revenue is insufficient to meet the amount required # 
expended on account of maintenance, management, di 
interest on capital liability. ‘The same remarks apply to the works 
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FINANCIAL AGENTS. 


Since the inception of responsible government, the state 
special local and London agencies to conduct its banking busa 
Bank of New South Wales was first appointed, and under iu 
the first external loan of 1854 was issued. The Oriental B 
poration negotiated all subsequent loan issues until 1259. © 
Bank of New South Wales again took up the management 
operations in London. In 1884 the business was transfernt 
‘Associated Banks, which were represented in England br the 
and Westminster Bank. On the 31st December, 1889, the ag 
with the Associated Banks came to an end, and on the first day 
succeeding year the London and Wests ster Bank became th 
authorised agent to transact such financial business connected 1 
London account as was not undertaken by the Bank of Englan 
the Associated Banks divided amongst them the local busines 
arrangement continued until the crisis in 1893, when the Bank 
South Wales again became sole local agent for the Gore 
During 1895-6 a current account was opened at the City ] 
Sydney, and during 1896-7 @ similar account was openel 
Commercial Banking Company of Sydney, Limited. 

‘The Bank of England has been the state's agent for the = 
management of stock since 1884, although this institution inser 
bulk of the loan of 1882 and the two issues of 1883, negot 
London by the Bank of New South Wales. Its charges for net 
and management are, however, higher than those of the Low 
Westminster Bank, which acts in a similar capacity for ¥ 
Western Australia, and Tasmania. The prestige of the form 
tution no doubt influenced the Government in its choice of a 
Outside inscribed stock transactions the Government prefers a 
aid from other banks in issuing loans, and accordingly the 
and Westminster Bank during 1892 and 1893 issued and mq 
£3,250,000 Treasury bills. 





Cuarces ox Froatixc Loans. 


‘The charges incidental to the floating of an inscribed steak 
England are heavy. The chief expense is the composition duty al 
per cent. to the British Government on inscribed stock. B 
charges—bank commission, } per cent. : brokerage. } par em 
minor expenses which amount to about 1s. per cent.—ere fet 
rendered. 

‘The expenses incurred for the inscription and 
by the Bank of England, through which New South’ 
issues, including the payment of the half-yearly dividendt 








QUOTATIONS FOR STOCK. M7 





from the Municipal Council of Newcastle, a sum 

ulated for the purpose of redeeming the debentares, 
: the Government to take over the waterworks and 
ie no provision for further contributions to the 
sentioned that the system of establishing sinking 
bly entertained in the other states, judging from 
has been practically abandoned. 


Qroratioss ror Stock. 


the state's eredit can be gauged either from the 
‘iginal investors in loans, or from the prices quoted 
w South Wales representative stock. ‘The ordinary 
\ the London Exchange are perhaps a better guide, 
t quotations are disturbed by the issue of a loan by 
ixself, or by any other state of the Australasian 
of credit can be established daily, and consequently 


le shows the monthly quotations during 1900-1901 
et for the £16,500,000 34 per cent. inscribed stock 

















“koowoal Rae 
SSSR oka 
“Mo inteetore 
Day. 

j ‘ ‘s 

ith los 103073 

4th 103 | lOleu 3 

Ist 104 102-53 3 

"6th 104 103-95 3 

3rd 104 103-63 ‘ 3 

Ist los. 103-42 | 3 

sth, 103 | toz08 | 3 

2nd 103 | «101-31 3 

2nd 104 “3 

6th 102 13 

4th 103 /3 

Ist 103, 3 
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The foregoing table indicates fluctuations in the stocks of the 
during the twelve months, and at the close of the finaneial year 

were quoted at a lower figure than at the opening. On the 7th < 
1900, stocks were quoted at a premium of £3 1s. 4d. against a pres 
of £2 8s, 4d. in June, 1901. 

Transactions in Government securities on the Sydney Stock Exch 
are almost entirely confined to the new funded stock, issued u 
Act 56 Vic. No.1. Quotations for debentures and old funded : 
are rare. The prices of the new funded stock due 1912 for each m 
of 1900-1901 will be found in the following table :— 
































am Detee Pim aremtetere 
jl | vosore eect 
vm | ow |e] cde PERS 
£ada 
July. 108 10633 | 3 9 5 
August: 9th 108 106-03, 3 911 
September .. 106 105-63 310 7 
October....... 105 i 104-32, 3:12 10; 
November .........] 15th 103 t 10304 =| 313 6 
December........... 13th 106 10463 312 23 
j | 
1901. | 
January .. 106 10420 gigi 
Febenary ... 1044 tous | 312 5 
March .. 104 10365 313 103 
April ‘1044 103-84 313 3 
May 105, 10390 313 % 
June 1054 104-15. 312 8 
ii 














The following table shows the amounts of stock registered. ja 
slates and in London, The amount available on the Sydam 
is only £6,158,203, and of this sum £221,900 represents de 
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In 1900, the London market was again unfavourable to the t 
of a long-dated loan, owing to the South African war having a 
the operations in stocks, and the Government was compelled to 
to the expedient of issuing Treasury Bills. Accordingly, authori 
obtained under Act 46 of 1899 for the issue of bills to the « 
of £4,000,000, and of these £1,000,000 were sold in London i 
at 4 per cent, and £500,000 in Sydney at 3 per cent. interest. 
balance, viz, £2,500,000 were sold in 1901, £1,000,000 at 4 pe 
in London, while £1,500,000, in three instalments of £500.00 
were issued locally at 3} per cent. The proceeds of these billa 
been used for the General Loan Services of the state. 

The following table gives the particulars of the various im 
Treasury bills, all of which, with the exception of the amounts at 
and 4} per cent., were negotiated in London :— 
































Class of Security. 

100 |. Treasury Bila(in ai of revenue) 300 

wor |. | do do s00 

19. | do do | soe. 

1602/1804 ) Treasury Bille for loan services) 40 

182 |.1896; do do an 

192/186 do do ae 

1802 1696! do do een’. 

1803 e00! do do 43 5b 

1903 1806] do do as a) ‘ 
rsw9-1000|1902| do (for Publie Works} sont. 
1600-1000 1905, ao ao sw ait 
1000-1901 305) do to aeaye 
1900-1901 | 195; do do 210m)? 
10-00 | 100 | do do anomie 
301 19011908 do ao | 3b] 000} wens as a] 





The 1890 and 1391 issues wore originally placed at 4 per cemb,§ 
the money representing their purchase was entirely at the 
the Treasury, being trust funds, the interest on all but £21 
reduced to 3 per cent. from 1st January, 1895. The amoumsaé 4 
vent, was a luan by the Savings Bank of New South Wales, 
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In some previous editions of this work it was assumed that few» 
held property worth taking into consideration in estimates founde 
the probate returns. Researches since made show this assumpty 
be quite erroneous, and so far from property: being almost exclu 
vontined to men, women have estates amounting in the 
inconsiderable value. From the availabie returns it apy: 
every hundred estates paying stamp duty, twenty-one are left by ¥ 
or, in other words, the number of women’s estates paying duty ist 
27 per cent. of the number of estates belonging to men -—a pray 
altogether too Inrge to be neglected. 

In the chapter of this volume dealing with employment, it is F 
out that at the time of the census there was an unemployed Jayal 
of adult breadwinners equal to about 4°8 per cent. of their = 
number. It is obvious that an increasing ratio of wealth accume. 
and an increasing distribution are consistent with a dearth 
ment amongst a certain class of the community. It is a =: 
ment that a condition of regular employment of the whole popa! 
willing to work is more conducive to real prosperity than a om 
which, while affording increased opportunities of saving. to a lin 
portion of the community, leaves a not inconsiderable scetion u: 
as to their means of support during a large part of the year. Ti 
dition of affairs to which allusion has been made is one of the i 
sistencies of modern progress by no means peculiar to Australis. a 
remedy it is perhaps the chief aim of modern social legislati. 

Tn the absence of the exact figures which it may be pers 
future to obtain under the present system of direct. taxation, t 
distribution of wealth in New South Wales is a matter on w 




































he distribution with more or less accuraey 
are the returns for ten years and a half:-— 
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SA 141, 4,981,700 1 





© Malt-ycar ended 2th June. 
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death outside New South Wales. The following details throw 
light on this important matter :— 
















Place of Residence at Date of Deceasc. 





New South Wales 
Victoria 


Great Britain and Ireland. 
Other Countries 


Total. 





If the experience of the last five years be accepted then it m 
claimed that 6 per cent. of the property holders of New South 
resided elsewhere than in the state, and that over 21 per cent. 
property in private hands belonged to absentecs. The last five 
however, were in some respects exceptional. It chanced that i 
the holder of one very large estate valued at £631,500 died in ( 
land, while during 1897 and 1898 the deaths occurred of several 
resident in England whose estates in New South Wales were ext 
valuable. The occurrence of these exceptional instances mal 
value of estates held out of New South Wales appear proporti 
larger than is in reality the case, and the probabilities point t 
14 to 17 per cent. of property in the state being owned by abser 


Currency, 

The coins circulating in Australasia are those of the United Ki 
Gold is the standard ; ‘the silver and copper current are more J 
tokens than coins. Gold coins are legal tender to any amount ; 5 
an amount not exceeding forty shillings; and bronze for one | 
The standard weight and fineness of each coin are given elo 
least current weight of a sovereign is 1225 Imporial graing, + 
half-sovereign 61-125 grains : 




















Denomination of Coin [Standard Weight. Standard Finenen 
ae Imperial grains, rv 
Sia { Sovereign..... 2927447 | Bleven-twwelithe fm 
fold sv | Half-sovereign, 723 | one-twelfth coppe 
436°36363.,) - 
349°09090 ‘ 
, | 2isieie: | Thisty-neven-fortiet 
i pore 17454545 mde 
Silver Fe biesiens 0-925, and three 
ol) gague copper alloy. 
| 2rsisis 
‘Mixed metal, 95; 
fl 
( Penny uas-saaas |” 4 parte ns and 
Bronze...... ) Halfpenny ‘50000 | (The Coinage “aes dat 
(Farthing | Rrense cote SE 








™ 
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The nominal value of one pound (avoirdupois) of bronze coineli 
pence is 4s., and into halfpence or farthings, 38. 4d. 

‘The weight of gold sent for coinage from the first opening of the} 
on the 14th May, 1855, to the end of 1900, was 26,146,950 oz, wl 
at £96,994,652. Of this quantity New South Wales produced 
9,397,947 oz., of the value of £35,363,126, the amount from each st 
being -— 















Country where gold was produced. | ween, | Vatoe. 
£ 
Queensland ... 42,276,109 
‘New South Wales 5, 363, 126 
ny 11,706,417 
5,924,364 
‘288,008 
239,128 
185,358 
Old coin 01 








The greater part of the gold won in New South Wales and Que 
land, and also part of the produce of New Zealand and South Aurn 
comes to Sydney for coinage ; but by far the larger portion of the 
of the countries last mentioned, as well as of the other provinces d 
group, goes to Melbourne, although for the years 1895 to I! 
a small proportion of the Western Australian gold was sent to 
Sydney Mint. The total value of gold raised in Australasia to the 
of 1900 amounted to £443,550,310, of which £96,994,652, equiva 
to 21-9 per cent., passed through the Mint of this state. Thew 
of gold coin and bullion issued up to the end of 1900 was £26,808! 
of which £93,544,000 worth of gold was converted into coin, thet 
‘of sovereigns and half-sovereigns being :— 








Year. | 





1855 to 1890 
1891 
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‘Worn gold coins have been received at the Mint for recoiny 
1876, and silver coins since 1873. Light gold coins are rea 
parcels of not less than £50 nominal value, and recoined free of 
but depositors must bear the loss by abrasion. The nominal 
gold coin withdrawn from circulation during 1900 was only £! 
net logs by recoinage being £18, or 3429 per cent. For th 
period from 1876 to 1900 the corresponding figures were i 
£2,755, and 0°333 por cent. 

Silver coin of the value of £11,201, and weighing 40,72 
withdrawn during 1900. On this the net loss, after melting, 
to be 4,201-92 oz., or 10:32 per cent. The value of silver coin wit 
from 1876 to 1900 was £194,118; its weight, 705,880-39 «: 
net loss, 84,657-06 oz., or 11-99 per cent. All silver coin witld 
forwarded to London for recoinage. 

The expense of the Sydney branch of the Royal Mint i 
by the local Government, £15,000 being sct apart annually f 
purpose. Special votes for construction, repairs, and furuitur 
however, been passed occasionally, as will be seen from the su 
table, which shows the total cost of administration, as well 
net cost to the state for the last ten years. The falling 
1897 was chiefly caused by the diminished profits on the 
account :— 


9 























! Actual Expenditure from Consolidated Revenue, 
xe, (| sain Receipt 
ended Sit | On Ordinary | On (aid into 
December. ' Administration | Construction, Consolidated | a 
vpesincaaiae | Bepalm Total. Bevene) | tree 
‘abd Sutionerys | Furniture 
z ] € = z 
1801 war | ay | arr 13,929 
1802 13a | 983 | 3,607 11,652 
1893 14,293 | 555 14,848 13,198 : 
ree | 14,028 | 5,893 19,851 16,705 1 
1895 | 13,037 ! 38 | (14,985 14,510 | 
106 | 277 493 14,770 14,847 
1807 | 13,866 | 7,668 21,534 are | ft 
1908 | 4,185 | 3,771 17,956 13,433) 4 
1809 | 488) $67 14,955 | 15,610 | 
190 | 14,893 669 i4e2 gesr | 
+ Excess receipt, 


The receipts of the Mint, which a 
Revenue, are maile up of charges for coi 


paid into the Cessdi 
ing gold, fees for assage 
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up to 500 oz. the Melbourne charges were 2d., against 5d. in§ 
for parcels from 500 oz. to 1000 oz. they were 2d. in Melbourne: 
3d. in Sydney ; from 1,000 oz. to 5,000 oz, 13d. in Melbournes 
3d. in Sydney ; and for over 5,000 oz., 14d. in Melbourne agai 
in Sydney. While, therefore, the Melbourne charges on large 5 
were 50 percent. inexcess of the Sydney charges, they were very 
lower in the case of amall parcels, and amount to only 40 per 
of the Sydney charges for parcels under 500 oz. Under the new 
lations, however, the Sydney rates are 50 per cent. lower for pare 
1,000 oz. and over, while for deposits up to 500 oz. the Mele 
rates are 50 per cent. lower, and from 500 oz. to 1,000 oz. the mie 
equal. 

The total receipts of the Mint since its establishment in 185 
shown below :— 











Mint Changes. deci tal 
year, |= | Proton Sate Bie Crushing Methet 
* | On wow south) OnGold of | of Silver, | and Proceeds’ (UMS 
Wales Gold. | other States of Sweep. Revemm 
or Countries. 

£ [ “s £ 
143,574 1 60,903 | Sad 
3a | | 187s | as 
3,893 | ' 1,657. | Me 
3,713 | , goat | 
3,759 38,105 Mea 
3,125 e495 | Ma 
2,956 | 836) 
3,259 2,164 | nA 
3,184 ‘9728 | a 
3,659 r zag | Be 
4,217 : 3464 | Se 
179,193, 107,677 86,328 | | 6rd 

: l 











In former issues of this work tables were given purporting tod 
the amount of coin in private hands. These tables were given @ 
authority of the Mint, and were deduced from the statistics of gol 
silver imported and exported. For 1896 the amounts were:— 








Colnage. TTotst | Perinkatit 

e | gea 
Gold .. 456s | 310 4 
Silver 388,205 063 
Bronze 34,633 006 





Total... 
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This is equal to £1 14s. 8d. per inhabitant at the cluse of 190 
the sum shown must be added £1,447,641 note circulation: 1 
the total active currency would appear to be about £3.81 
£2 15s, 10d. per inhabitant. As, however, the note issue is ful 
by gold in Australasia, it is omitted from the following tables. in 
on the other hand, the coin held by banks is included for the 
comparison. Including bank reserves, the gold and silver t 
Australasia at the end of 1900 amonnted to no less than £6 | 
inhabitant—a sum only 6s. 1d. below that shown for Fran 
considerably in excess of that shown for any other Eurypran e 
The figures given in the tables are published on the authority 
Director of the United States Mint, Washington, with the exer 
those for Australasia, which are based on s special estimate. Ti 
stocks of money held in various countries in 1900 were as follow 











Country, Gold, 


Full Tender. | Limited 













BeSERER 


zi 


3 
$2 22852838 


Bie 






Canada. : 
Central Ainericai Htaiew. 
‘Cuba. pres 
Traitl 








Mexic 1,767,000 
Senath 1490000 
United 

Australia + 











Ceylon, Hong Kong, Labuan, and Straite Settlements, 
1 Exclusive of Bolivia, Colombia, and Ecuador. 
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are swollen by large quantitios of Queensland gold, which is sim 
to Sydney to be minted, and then exported in the shape of coin. 
proportion of the export of gold coin during the last few yearuh 
to the United States, the quantity shipped thercto in 189% from 
alone being valued at £5,615,000, or 1899 at £1,982,000, andi 
at £3,701,156. The imports and exports for each stave an 
Zealand were as follow :— 






































Thiports of Gold. 

sate, a La 
751-0, | reri-t0, | yest-o0, ! 1351-198 
z : z 

ew South Wales Ser4 764 12.1884 

Victoria Ssioist nets 

cana a 

rh Australia aéigie! St 

Swowecr Autti Stato 

Tasmatia a 

Commonwealth | Hasse 

Newland | "steer 


| 33.57 a8 Basn,oFa | Goan 

















1881-90. , 191-140. 7 
otek 
18,557,131 18,296,080. 49,204.19" 1 













9,081,007 | 





10,338,418 102,921,501 
Bin09 | se o2e rat 





itn, | isto, 
£ ten 

237,067 | 19.830, 650 | 
om | nema 



















Qs 
South Austral 
Western Australia 





Se © Excess of importa. 
Bayxiw 
The laws relating to banks and banking at present in force 
ceptible of great improvement, and the recent failure of many m 
institutions posing as banks has directed attention to the stroma 
for entirely revising the conditions under which deposits may t 
from tho general public. All institutions transacting the 
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Cariray Resources or Banks. 


The total capital and reserves (including balances of Protit am 
Account) of banks trading in New South Wales about the mk 
1901 amounted to £21,742,851, but of this amount only £43 
was employed in the state, " The following is a statement of the: 
paid up, distinguishing ordinary from preferential capital, aod 
amount of reserves held by each bank at the date of balancing ~ 












Bank. 





Bank of New South Wales 


National Bani of Austrcasie (Limited) 
oceniand Notional Hank (Liiiad) 


ft North Queensland (Li 
Bank of New Zealand. 









London Bani of Aurelia (arated) 
English, Scottish, and Australian 
(Limited), 

The nec trust speci roerve account amounts to £273.00, #Inctodes £2 
tingency account. {Includes £8,190 prepaid in respect of reserve liability. 
city 130 y Inclusive of it, i07 ac capial reece account. Exclulte sod 
profit and loss special account. 








Tho preceding table shows the capital account at date of bal 
but some of the banks had made calls on their shareholders wk 
increase their paid-up capital. The amount of these calls and ¢ 
working capital that will be available when they are met are st 
the following tabl 




















Hank of New Sonth Wales .. : 
Comercial Ranking Co, of 

‘Joint Stock Bank (Limited) 
of Sydney 
Commercial Hank of Australia (Limited) | 
N Bank of Australasia (Limited) 
ud Natlonal Hank (Linked) 









Hank of Australasia, 
Chion Bank of Austral 
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31st December, with the exception of those for 1901, which aref 
quarter ended 3¢th June : 
































ves | Maite | seguir | EE, 

revanet 
£ £ £ 

1860 8,053,463 6,480,642 1,572,821 

1965 9,193,540 6,962,315, 2,231,225, 

1870 9,863,071 7,198,680 

1875 15,545,507 15,056,485 

18s 21,658,317 19,485,862, 

1885 37,737,869 29,687,206 

1890 50,751,647 37,248,937 

1891 51,934,372 | 37,589,764 

1892 51,665,479 37,171,380 

1893 48,794,036 34,102,172 14,691,964 

1894 47,195,214 31,263,120 15,932,094 

1895 45,622,329 32,037,052 13,585, 

1896 44,527,828 31,254,776 13,273,052 

1897 43,980,722 31,026,523 12,954,199 

1393, 42,638,224 31,311,293 11,326,931 

1899 42,194,661 33,055,059 9,139,602 

1900 43,036,427 33,969,731 9,066,696 

1901 43,478,486 34,921,249 8,557,3 





If the table just given be compared with the previous one, sf 
the paid-up capital of the various banks doing business in the 
it will be scen that the general tendency has been for the ba 
inerease the proportion of their own capital employed in the 
although the last five years show a movement in the opposite din 
Thus in 1875 the paid-up capital of the banks was £7.930,00 
their reserves at the same date were £2,496,457, making a & 
£10,426,157 available from their own‘ resources, while their t 
assets amounted to only £489, ten years later, when the: 
,512,300, and the reserves at £5,421,998, or 
£15,934,298, the surplus assets were returned at £X,050,57: 

ital was £13,929,326, and the reserves £7,832,047)1 

a total of £21,761,373, while the surplus assets reached the Wi 
siderable proportion of £13,502,710. In June, 1901, howaw 
ital and reserves of the thirteen banks now open showed af 
51, and the excess assets df the local business amom 
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Meratiic Ruserves or Banks. 


‘The proportion of metallic reserves which banking institutions 
habitually keep in stock is not fixed by any enactment. Ca 
with the total liabilities, and with deposits at call and note circ 
the quantity of coin and bullion has varied very considerabiy fro 
to year, as the following statement shows ; but prior to 188? d 
portion of gold to circulation and deposits at call rarely reached 
cent., and the proportion to total liabilities varied between 131 
per cent. The approach of the crisis of 1893 was foreseen, ot 
events most institutions strengthened their reserves in antici: 
the strain, while since the crisis all the banks have accumulate 
so that their stock of coin and bullion in the June qus 
1901 averaged £6,614,949—that is to say, nearly five tin 
note circulation, and nearly one-half of the total liabilitie. . 
There can be no doubt that the gold accumulations of the bank: 
years 1894, 1895, and 1896 were greatly in excess of ordinary } 
Tequirements, and were maintained solely as a precaution ag 
revival of the unsettled conditions which marked the year I 
during the last five years a considerable reduction in the stocks 
has taken place and large shipments of coin have been made to 
and the United States — 

















1 
200,310 | 
{2 ! 
5.033.076 | 193,050 | 6,126,196 18: 
6,403,147 | 211,802. 6,614,049 ; 18-9 
\ 
© Amount of depos ta at call unobtainable, 





8 
rs 


8 
z 
2 
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countries to which the banks’ business extended, some of coune 
used in New South Wales ; but, from the very nature of the tranm 
of the banks, it is not possible to do more than make a surmm 
the amount so used. Dealing only with local deposits, the folk 
statement shows the average amount of money deposited at w 
periods commencing with 1860 ; the distinction between interest 
deposits and those at call was first made in 1875 :— 





pit 
or | Dee 








2,7 
10,222,437 | 30, 
10,707,611 | 29, 
10,582,621 | 29, 
31 
2, 





| 
18 | 
| 
| 


10,812,215, 

11,779,918 

12/224,510 8 

12,604,220 | 33,118,859 
I 





on 





‘The deposits reached their highest level in 1891, when there 
entrusted to the banks a total of £35,659,690 ; since the date! 
tioned deposits to the extent of fully five millions have been withdr 
the reduction being entirely in interest-bearing deposits, which wee 
largely withdrawn in 1893 at the time of the bank crisis, and é 
the succeeding year. The withdrawals in 1894 were probably dat 
combination of circumstances. Previous stoppages of paymenls 
made many timorous depositors withdraw their fixed 
maturity, and place the money in the savings banks, as is evident 
the fact that the New South Wales and Post Office Savings B 
increased their deposits by over one million and a half from 18% 
1894 ; while the capital called up by the banks themselves aba 
considerable sum which would otherwise have remained on 

these two causes which tended to decrease the money on 

the banks may be added a third—the withdrawal of money for haat 
That this Inst must have been considerable may be argued from 
that the stock of gold in private hands was increased during 
£1,003,473, and in 1894 by £321,793, while the gold 
circulation probably decreased during those years. Sines Ht 
has been a tendency to withdraw money from fixed deposit mm 
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accounts of the thirteen banks operating at the end of March, } 
as shown below 














Dopesita. 
vee 

— sind (lve iscribed Extended | FHSS 8S a crwat 

or Per. ; deposits. acon 

+ Capital raten, 

| gi | 

elale £ ‘ 

Bank of New South Walet eee] ve! if 1,587,000 100887 

Commercial Banking Co. of Sydney] 














National Bank of Australasia (Ltd), 906,700 | 


Queensland National Bank (Ld.)... 
Bank of North Queensland (Lta.)..) 
Bank of New Zealand 

Bank of Australasia .. 
Union Bank of Australia (Ltd.).... 
Yondon Bank of Austzlia (Ld) | 170,890! 


cohen Sel enc: apeacenens arns ama 
Australian Joint tock Bank (L1d| | rove! gusset | rm 
City Bank of Bydney... Se | 3 | cece | 517,008 
(Comercial Bank of Australia Lt.2117,290' jee] mere 
1 





ean 
Reeclinoe wraniie 
ae 





190,488 107,462 











780,000. ...... | 7,285,801 754.548! 
“1,692,694 | 2,390,178 1.s39,285 











2,719,468, 215,966] 673,508 1,368,070 


-t5,4,040 7,500,200 | 2,880,087 [43,907,507 44,20,20' 
A | : 


The amount fixed at ordinary rates in the Commervial Bank 
tralia, Limited, is exclusive of the deposits in the “Special Asw 
Company, Limited” ; while the inscribed or perpetual stock 
English, Scottish, and Australian Bank, Limited, include & 
stocks. The Bank of New Zealand has also 4 per cent. gu 
stock to the amount of £2,000,000. 


Some of the reconstructed banks accept their own deposit ra 
face value in liquidation of debts owing to them, and in 
calls where debtors are unable to pay cash. Holders 
deposits, however, wishing to sell in open market are 
accept prices below the face value, as will be seen in the eabjaia 
which gives the rates offered for deposits of six banka, 
the cluse of 1895 the Bank of North Queensland and the Ga 
Banking Company of Syduey released the balance of their J 
deposits, and since then some of the other reconstructed ‘eam 
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The bank exchange rate on London, at 60 days’ sight, averagat 
1 per cent., but is subject to a good deal of fluctuation. Dar 
height of the bank panic in May, 1893, it was 34 per cent, thel 
at that date requiring all their available assets for other purpose 


rates for the ten years ended 1900 were :— 





Exchange rate on London at 00 days’ sight. 





ay 
[ume Buying. | ‘Selling. 
| 
per cent. | per cent, 
1891 99% to 100 1004 to 100] 
1892 998, 995 1004 ,, If 
1893 97 4, 90% 1004 ,, 1 
| BE | dat ih 
1896 ooh D0 1004 5, 1002 
1697 | 994 5 1005 1004 1004 
1899 2 98 1004 5, 1004 
190 | 2 99% 1008, 1008 





Banxs’ Excnance Setr.ement. 


The Banks’ Exchange Settlement Office, which was establir 
Sydney on the 18th January, 1894, is not  clearing-house 
accepted term, as the exchanges are still effected daily at the ba 
clerks of each institution; but the results of the daily operatic 
notitied to the Secretary of the Banks’ Exchange Settlemen 
establishes the daily credit of each bank with the “pool.” The “4 
placed in the hands of three trustees, and consists of £700,000i 
which is deposited in the vaults of three of the banks, and cat 
circulated or disturbed. The contributions to the “pool” are ae 
to the volume of the operations of each bank. The Secretary 
cach bank daily of the amount of its credit with the “ pool,” 
bank is permitted to allow its balance to continue below 25 
the fixed contribution. In the event of its credit reaching hing a 
the bank is required to make up its deficiency with gold ; this pt 
however, is not made to the “pool,” but to such other bankses may 
to have at their credit with the “pool” a larger sum than is require 
agreement. This arrangement enables the £700,000 
“pool” to remain intact, 
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The law does not require any special reserve to be maintained ay 
bank notes, Lut, as already pointed out, the note issue is many? 
covered by the reserves; thus in June, 1901, the note ixsue sm 
‘£1,498,035, while the gold in hand was £6,614,949. 

‘The lowest value for which notes are issued is one pound, and 
bulk of the issue is of this denomination. During the operat 
the Bank Notes’ Act of 1893, under which the issues of certain t 
(twelve in number) were a first charge on their assets, and were 
tender throughout the state at all places except the head offe 
the banks issuing, there was a special tax of 23 per cent. 
average monthly issue. This tax was in substitution of the stamp 
of 2 per cent., and ceased with the lapse of the Act in October, I: 


Wornina Expenses axD Provirs. 


The published balance-sheets of banks as a rule give very 0 
information of the results of their working, and with one exe 
it is impossible to avcertain the amount of the gross profita 
the matter of management expenses equal reticence is observe 
one bank whose head office is in the state giving this informal 
ita shareholders, The net profits are therefore the only data on 
@ comparative statement can be based, and the ratio of such to p 
capital and reserves, and to the banks’ trading and total axseta, 1 
found in the subjoined statement :— 
















Net rotta| _ = 
for twelve 
Baa ‘months, | Paid-up 
oe [espa ea radon T'S 
£ veot. | per come. 
Bank of ow South Wales amor | “oie | on | * 
108,788 505 
so | 036 
wae | $5 Tos 
How | 346 ioe 
Seese | fa 
tao | Bee 
‘Non Tass | 68s re 
x soos | Se ie 
Ze | aloe ie 
Unlon Banke of Aural ( iter | "675 om 
fon ante of Avatrali (Limited) | “este! ta om 
English, Scottish, and Australian Bank (nia 3,466 \ ser ont 





The results shown in the above table must be regarded as very 
factory when compared with the fgures for the preceding fier: 
All the banks have succeeded in carrying on operations at « pesfl 
although in some cases the amount is small, it should be comam 
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may be divided into expenses of management, £1,720,070, and i 
£2,319,460 ; these together amount to 77-3] per cent. of the 
earnings, the management expenses being 32-92 per cent, and 
interest 44:39 per cent. It would therefore appear that for every £l¢| 
net earnings, £1 9s. Od. are spent in management expenses. ul 
£1 198, 2d. in interest. The cost of working banking institution a 
‘Australia is undoubtedly very large; but this class of business is ever 
where expensive, and an analysis of the balance-sheets of test 
British joint stock banks shows that the expenses of managemet 
amount to nearly 16s. for every £1 of net earnings. 

In order that a comparison may be made with the results obtaind 
before the financial crisis, the following figures for the year 1893 = 
given : 

Total trading assets 
Capital and reserves 












Gross earnings, leas reserve for bad and doubtful debts. 7,638 400 
Gross expenditure, including interest 6,063,600 
Net earnings......... 3 1,569,900 





Tho net earnings in 1892 equalled 1-01 per cent. of the total ase 
and 8-23 per cent. of capital and reserves. 

The following table affords » comparison of the working of Yer 
South Wales banks with the joint stock banks in the United Kingdom 























‘ Y 
|| Covitatand Reserves, | 
1 No | Sonehary 3 
Banks. | of Reserves 1 reel 
i Earnings. 
Banks,’ Pald-up ) and 
\ Capital, | vndividea | Total 
Profits \ 
English... M0 
Scotch ni 
" 


under the accepted heads, are given below. It will be noticed that ia 
a few instances only have the reserve funds been strengthened. Te 
particulars areas follow, the dates of the balance-sheets being show: 
on page 876. The figures for the Bank of New Zealand are for twen 
months, and the net profit shown (£210,665) is exclusive of the divides! 
on preference shares (£9,577), and the interest (£20,000) a 
Government stock, neither of which appears in the balance-shcet. At 
amount of £17,000 was appropriated in reduction of the book vals 
of the assets in liquidation ; £35,360 in reduction of the Debentat 
Conversion Account ; £60,000 in reduction of the Colonial Bast 
Purchase Goodwill Account, and £48,305 in reduction of Propatly 
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1900-1901. A comparison between 1892-3—that is, the year beforet 
crisis—and the year 1900-1901 is afforded by the following table, whi 
refers only to dividends paid om ordinary share capital :— 

























i Dividend pee cent. 
Bank. —_ 
1802-3. 9-190. 
Bank of Nem Sou Wale mie 
Gommercial Benking Conpaiy of Sydn tide 
‘Australian Joint Stoex Bank (Limited) is of 
City Bank of Sydney «- wo | 7% 
Gornmerclal Bank of Australia (Liaited) 13 si 
Netionel Bani of Australia (mle ‘: 
RGGiat North Qreenland (Limited 8 a 
ok of North Queensland Limited) E 
‘Zealand i | sit 
: 0 
imide rg . 
imited) 1 8 sit 
Eellah, Sootsh, and Australian Bank (Liniied) ‘ E 





Savixos BaNns. 

Tho institutions classed as savings banks may be divided into 
kinds—those worked in conjunction with the Post Otfice, and, co 
quently, directly administered by the State; and those under wrusi 
who are nominated by the Government. The declared objects of ¢ 
banks are to encourage thrift in the working classes, and to provic 
safe investment for the funds of charitable institutions, friendly » 
ties, and such like. The savings banks have, however, become so pop 
that all classes of the community are represented among their deposi! 
The Post Office or Government Savings Bank wan establishet 
1871, and the Savings Bank of New South Wales as far back as I! 
The rate of interest in the former institution was redueed on the 
July, 1896, to 3 per cent. per annum. At the close of 1900 the lis 
ties of the bank amounted to £6,070,630, of which £6,045,622 re 
sented deposits, and £25,008 balance of profit and loss account. ' 
investments made by the Treasury on behalf of the bank were as follow 




































£ 
Government Debentures. 165,300 
Funded Stock, 36 Vic. No 403,248 
a 56 Vic. No. 1,000,000 
1924 Stock, 58 Vic. No. 14 20,000 
1925 ,, "and Funded Stoci 1,090.060 
Treasury Bills, 53 Vie. No. 9 00 
a 59 Vic. No, 2 
N.S.W, Funded Stock, 60 Vie. No. 32 1,000,000 
Stock issued under Advances to Settlera Act of 1899 100,000 
Cash at credit of Trust Account .. 816,558 
++ in hands of Controller 47,508 


Interest due on Investments and on uninvested 
Funds, at 3 per cent, g 






Total .... 
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sums of Is. and any multiple of that amount may be deposite 
with the exception of the funds of charitable institutions and 6 
societies deposits exceeding £200 do not bear interest on such 
The bulk of the deposits over £200 probably belongs to instivat 
the classes mentioned. 

‘During the year 1900 there was an increase of 21,817 in the: 
of depositors in the savings banks, and of £831,948 in the amoun 
deposits. This increase belonged almost wholly to the Post Otfic 
as far as the amount is concerned, while the increase in the nu 
depositors in the Post Office banks was over five times that 
Savings Bank of New South Wales. By comparing the annual 
giving the amount deposited per inhabitant, the increase will be { 
be proportionately greater than that of the population. The nu 
depositors at the close of the last three years and the amounts 
credit were as follow :— 

















108. 718 rom 
Banks a 
I Depa Depoalton| Depoalin Depuiton 1 
Savings Bank of | No. £ No. e | wo 
New South Wales|_ 78,813 | 4,454,875 | 81,300 | 4,584,399 | part 4 
014 6, 





Post Office Banks...| 163,552 | 5,026,069 | 179,526 
‘Total ...... 


5808/08 | 
242,365 | 9,480,944 | 260,826 |10,069,434 | 282,643 10, 
= fe et 4 








Regisrerep CoMPaNiEs. 


‘The Land, Building, Investment, and Trading Companies ests 
with the object of making profit and doing general business, 
registered under the Companies Act of 1874; Benefit Building, 
ment, Co-operative, and Industrial Societies, worked for the 
benefit and advantage of the subscribing members only, may bere, 
under the Friendly Societies’ Act of 1873; and Mining Comps 
which the shares carry no liability fall under the No-liability 
Companies’ Act of 1896. 

The provisions of the Companies’ Act are so framed that tl 
applicable to nearly all classes of financial institutions, very 
which are now carried on under special Acts. According to the 
of the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies, there appeared to b 
675 companies whose registration held good at the middle of 19 
it is believed that in this number are included some companies 
have really passed out of existence without the formal and leg 
required by the Act being taken. 

Registered companies are required to furnish their shareholdet 
a perivdical bulance-sheet, according to a prescribed form, and to & 
to the Registrar an annual statement showing the share register 4 
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passed to afford relief to bona fide institutions which, through no fu 
their own, became embarrassed. This Act expired on Ist January, | 
but Parliament extonded ite operations until the lst January, 189 
‘The liabilities, assets, and paid-up capital of the seventeen de 
companies, for the quarter ended June, 1901, were as fallow :— 











| Liabilities exctusive ot | 
Liabilities to Bhareholders). | aaa «i 
Campin $< | -h 
z; Other Landed | Otber aoe 
2 (Deve agtilien, Toth Ipropares.| Atte 
Is tags Sao fe £ £ £ 


Investment... 14 | so.sen | 440,278 | 2,015.20 | 1,180,728 | 404,000 | Le zte 14 
3; 87,054! 450,ee4 | 546,588 | 98s,s07 '3,2°1,761 | 4,110.9 24 








: 
ee oe 





The difficulties into which the deposit companies fell may fo 
most part be attributed to their practice of borrowing money for 
periods, and locking it up for long terms. Besides this, how 
many so-called building societies indulged in -apeculative land 
chases, and having retailed the land at enhanced prices. with payn 
over extended periods, proceeded to divide the presumed profits a1 
the shareholders, with a result that might easily have been fore 
for in many cases the purchasers, after paying a few instalments to 
the price, left the allotments on the hands of the companies, = 
anticipated profits were therefore purely visionary, and whose divid 
were really never earned, but, in many instances, were mercly t 
from the deposits. 


Beserit Burtpinc AnD InvestMenT Socteries. 


According to the provisions of the Friendly Societies Act of 1 
any number of persons may form themselves into a Benefit Building 
Investment Society for the purpose of raising money by subscriptis 
enable members to erect and purchase dwellings, etc. which mus 
secured to the society by mortgage until the amount of the shares 
been fully paid. ‘These institutions, as previously mentioned, 
established solely for the benefit and advantaze of the subscri 
members, and their operations are, as a rule, confined to the suba 
tions. There were, however, 10 institutions in 1900 receiving mm 
on deposit from the general public, the aggregate amount of which 
£283,690, At the close of 1900 the Benefit Building and Investa 
Societies which had been registered under the Friendly Societies 
numbered 135, of which only 37 were in operation at that date, Of 
other institutions, some had ceased to exist through being Termiam 
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Toran Deposrrs In Banus AND InvesTwENT ComPasxres. 


The amount of deposita at the end of each of the last ten yearsiz 
Banks of Issue, the Savings Banks, and the Building and Investx 
Companies is given in the subjoined table. The increase during 
first four years was rapid, not only absolutely, but also as comp 
with the increase in population; but in the course of the last 
years the amount per head has failen considerably. During the p 
of ten years embraced in the table, the deposits fluctuated ber 
£43,597,314 and £44,302,056, the rate per head being £32 lin 3 
1900 as compared with £38 3s. 6d. in 1891. The amount under 
head on 31st December of each year was as follows :— 














Deposits 

+ Tan ; | im Batiding | Amoust p 
Epa Behe wertment | Total. ui 
ae | Sie jd rae 

I £ £ 

1g91 | 35,659,600 | 5,342,135 | 2,505,489 | 43,507,314 

1892 | 35,564,1 5,706,081 | 2,082,203 

1893 | 32,141,959 | 6,535,758 | 1,516.56 

1894 | 29,792,793 | 7,217,000 | 1,836, 

1895, | 30,629,257 | ‘8,073,575 1,280, 

1896 | 29,835,916 | x,522.623 | 1,335, i 

1897 | 29,606,735 | 9,136,793 1 

1898 | 20,852,711 | 9,480,984 | 1, i 

1899 | 31,428,025 | 10,009,494 | 1 

1900 | (32,233,591 10,901,382, 1 











The deposits in investment and building companies for the seven p 
from 1894 to 1900 are inclusive of the amounts deposited in bea 
building, and investment societies registered under the Friendly Socie 
— £554,729 in 1894, £473,880 in 1895, £424,292 in 
5 in 1297, £306,492 in, 1898, £299,604 in 1899, and £288 
in 1900. Similar information for years prior to 1894 is not availa 





Trape Marks. 


The Trade Marks Act of 1865 provides for the registration of & 
marks and for the prevention of the fraudulent marking of nerchast 
During the thirty-six years the Act has been in force, 7,588 trade ma 
or an av 10 per annum, have been registered, the aver 
the last few years being considerably in excess of that for the wi 

jd. The more careful dis ation now exercixed with ra 
s submitted has had the effect of bringing the Act! 
vour, The registration of a trade mark does not confer 
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The money order system was adopted in January, 1863. 
year there were 3 orders issued for every 100 persons in t 
and the total value of the orders was £53,862 ; while in ] 
number had risen to 32:63 per 100 inhabitants, and the total 
£1,507,967. The growth of the business has been mainly di 
extension of the sphere of operations, both locally and elsewt 
to the greater appreciation of the system, especially by the wag 
class of the community. Appended is a statement of the 
transacted in 1900 :— 





Insued in New South Wales. Drawn on New South Wake 





] 
| 
fe 
Hl 
Drown on— [Number Value. | Tesued and paid in— Numb 





| 
Commonw'th of Austi 
‘New South Wales ( 
Victoria. 


Commonwealth of Austratia— 
‘New South Wales (Inland). 
Victoria. 





ralla— , 
(Inland) 331.31 
sees US 












BEE 





ERLE 














‘The following table covers a period of ten years, and dist 
orders drawn on New South Wales from those drawn on other ¢ 
It will be seen that the amount of money transmitted to coun! 
side New South Wales exceeded the moncy received in every yea 
1896, 1897, 1898, 1899 and 1900. In the months of August, Se 
and October large numbers of shearers are at work in various pai 
state ; many of them are but temporary visitors, whose home 
Victoria and other adjoining states, and during their stay 
South Wales they transmit a portion of their earningx to their 
80 that the balance of exchanges, so far as Victoria is cone 
habitually against New South Wales. There is also = cam 
remittance from the state to Great Britain and Ireland, 
aid sent to relatives. On the other hand, bread-winners 
to New South Wales, but now seeking their fortune elsewher 
remittances to their families who have remained behind; the } 
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and New Zealand. On Canada, Ceylon, India, Germany, Italy, 
the United States, the maximum sum for which an order ma 
obtained is also £20, and the charges 6d. per £ or fraction the 
while on all other countries the limit is fixed at £10, and the om 
sion at 6d. per £, or fraction thereof, The total amount of comm 
collected from the public for each of the ten years from 189] t 
is given below, and against this amount is placed the excess of pay! 
over receipts shown in the preceding table :— 

















Year, | Commission | Net Parmente to et coletions 
£ £ 
1991 19,198 $293 19,491 
‘1892 19,309 18,983 
1898 19,088 18,512 
1804 15,828 165,383 
1895 | 14,863 14,629 
1896 15,932 15,746 
1897, | 15,183 15,533 
1898 | 15,110 15,934 
1899, (15,874 15,913 
1900 | = 16,296 16,347 








7 Wat recipi from otbor countiieg 
No allowance has been made for the stamp duty of Id. chan 
all orders issned in New South Wales, and of 2d. imposed on all 
of £2 and upwards, issued elsewhere, paid in the state. 
Postal notes were first issued in New South Wales on d 
October, 1893, under the authority of a special Act of the Legis! 
The transactions during 1900 were as follow :— 





~“Tesued in New South Wales, 
Denomination. Drawn oo— 














‘New South Wales, ‘Tol 
(Inland). | Ope Btaee 
faa fad x ge 
he 
BEET fame e | amen: 
et ea ai 
rr a eI 
ro 


_ Drawn on New South We 


‘Denomination. 









. 


1s, to 4a, 64, inclusive 
Ba, to 10m, 









| Be: 
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‘There were seventy-five companies operating in the state during]! 
of these, only ten were local institutions. In addition to thor, t 
were two Underwriters’ Associations, which do not, however, take 
risks. The number doing each class of business was as follows :— 

























Had Oe 
See || Saw ssa & 
sepa oct [att | a 
“Bs , a 
sree oom 
ret : ra 
Fire and Marine xf 8 ‘ 
Pre ad | ar 
Fire, Life, and Marine. ‘ 2 u 
Pronto ur ae 
Prius uma, bo 
Tes sah tee : : 








‘The life assurance effected by the “ Fire and Life” offices fort 
very small proportion of their total husiness. 


Fire Insurance. 


The amount of the net risks held in the metropolitan area is obtain 
under the 15th clause of the Fire Brigades Act of 1884, which req 
each company holding risks within the proclaimed area under the 
Brigades Board to furnish annually to the Board the amount hel 
on the preceding 31st December within that area, less the 
insured with other contributory companies under the Act, ' 
information, however, is for assessment purposes only, the compe 
being obliged to contribute one-third of the total annual expendite: 
the Board, the sum subscribed by each being proportionate te 
amount of net risks held within the said area, The total amount 
tributed by the companies towards the expenses of the Board da 











~~ 
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The number of fires which occurred in the metropolitan & 
during the year 1900 was 398, which may be classified as fol 
according to the damage done :— 





Besides these, there were 85 chimney fires, and 82 false alarms 

Of the premises totally destroyed, 18 were insured and 10 we 
insured. Of those in which serious damage was effected, 12 wereit 
and 1 not insured; while of those coming under the head of # 
damaged, 142 were insured, 165 not insured, and in 50 instane 
insurance was unknown ; so that it would appear the total nua 
insurances waa 172, as against 176 non-insurances, or 49 per cent. 
whole number for which information is available. The percenta 
given must be taken with qualification, as the premises and the pr 
therein contained frequently belong to different persons, and in ot 
gauge the extent to which insurance is practised it would be ne 
to ascertain in how many instances the double insurance was eo 
In the returns above given a property is considered insured 
premises be covered and the contents uninsured, and the converse 
the case. It is remarkable how much more liable insured premi 
to receive serious damage than those uninsured. This is an 
however, belonging rather to the ethics of insurance than to stati 

The following is a statement of the fires which occurred in the: 
politan area during the past ten years :— 








: au = i 
ve. | Si oe [me. | te 
ior 216 Paul | iv 2 
19922, 270 21 ZB 314 
1893 210 3 258 
1894 206 2B 4 270 
1895: 299 20 48 36r 
1896; 20 27 uw 21 
1897 | 384 2B a2 449 
1898 | 372 19 31 22 
1999 + 478 | tf 7 520 
1900 357. 13, J 338 





Under clause 20 of the Fire Brigades Act authority is giv 
extend its provisions to the country districts ; but owing to an ambi 
clause in the statute the fire insurance companies do not consider 
selves called upon to contribute anything towards the maintena 
the country Boards, hence many of the municipalities have not 
any steps to come under the Act further than being gazetted. 
country districts are served by volunteer fire companies, a rela 
which Will he found in the subjoined table. Full particulars, aim 
those given for the metropolitan district, cannot be obtained, andl 
the Act is made operative outside Sydney and suburbs correct = 
will not be available, 
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also transact industrial business, and one company, the Aw 
Alliance Assurance Company, conducts fire and marine im 
‘Most of the offices have representatives in all the Commonwealth 
and New Zealand, and three institutions have extended their ope 
to London, and one also to South Africa, 

The following table gives the policies in foree and the sums 
in each society at the close of 1900 ; the item “Sums assured’ 
the sums payable, exclusive of reversionary bonuses, at death 
attaining a certain age or at death before that age :— 





Institution. 








Australian Mutual Provident Society - 
‘Mutual Life Association of Australasia 
City Mutual Life Assurance Society (Ltd)... 
Citisens’ Life Assurance Company (Ltd) .. 
‘The Standard Life Asvociation (Ltd.) ...... 
‘Australian Alliance Assurance Company... 
National Mutual Lit Amociation of Austral 







419,742 | 5,300,500 
3.545 | Latent 
14,898 | 3,767,288 
NiL 

$7,000} aavsee 








‘aa (LU, ‘704,158 + 11,742,062 
Australian Widows’ Fund Life Asmursnce 
Society (Ltd.) sease | ares,ere 177,480 | 4sen.ase 





Colonial Mutual Lite Aesurance Societ (Ltd $3,702 * 10,418,388 | 380,400 | 10,778,758 
‘Australasian | Tomperance and General 
‘Mutual Lite Assurance Society (Ltd.) .. 


YAustratian Metropolitan Life Awurance 


“14,308 | 1,376,038 








‘Company (L14, aaa 

Equitable Life Axturance facie of the| 
nit Staten? 

Mutya Isle Astranco Company of Kes] 
‘York. tin 











Now York Life Insurance Company 














* December, 1890, t Ordinary Branch only. { Australasian bastowas: 
§Not available. © Included in previous column. 
|| Businoss in force in Now South Wales only. 





The following table shows the business in force at the clow 
year immediately preceding that of the crisis, the year follow 
Crisis, and at the close of 1900. As was to be expecteil, the wt 
assurances decreased in nearly every society from 1292 to 1894, 
results as disclosed by the figures aflord another striking instam 
widespread «distress following the events of 1893. Darin 
however, most of the societies exhibited a considerable imps 
in their business, The Mutual Assurance Society of Vietoria (1 
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the proportionate increase in the premium is accounted for by 

wth of the endowment assurance business, At the present: 
about 55 per cent. of the total assurance business is of this descrip 
and it is evident that the combination of investment with insu 
thus afforded has obtained a strong hold on the assuring public. 
average sum assured per endowment policy is below that of the 
life policies, while the average annual premium is higher, as mu 
the policies are for short terms. The new assurances effected durin 
year, less the void business or discontinuances, represent the st 
additions to the sums assured ; this, or its opposite, is shown it 
following comparison for the ten years ended 1900 


Year, | New Aawurances | Void Businom [Net Jouriy merase 














£ £ 
1891 8,435,673 | 5,096,730 
1892 7,977,154 | 6,099,772 
1893 6,019,408 | 6,218,360 
1894 G.oe2,404 | 6/305:437 
1805 6,384,455 | 5,796,308 
1896 6,895,567 | 5,501,385 
1897 6,974,149 | 6,344,764 
1898 8,470,842 5,328,057 + 
1599 9,039,315 | 5,059,752 | 
1900 9,237,454 5,673,224 
* Decrease 





The receipts of the societies are chiefly represented by the colle 
from promiums on policies and the interest arising from invextme 
the accumulated funds ; while payments on account of policies m: 
and surrendered, cash bonuses, and expenses of management « 
comprise the disbursements. The receipts and disbursements o 
society during 1900 were as follow :— 






























: 
Inatiaton ] Recita.Expenditure 
# 
1 £ 
‘Australian Mutual Provident Society 2,364,216 ra 
‘Mutual Life Association of Australasia 244,076 7 
City Mutual Life Assurance Society (Ltil.) 60,039 i 
Citizens’ Life Assurance Company (Ltd.) 145,531 (59,143 a 
24,593, 22.786 
24,349 ~ 
National Mutual Life Association of Australasia) 
(Ltd.) .. 524,121 “ 
Australian Widow: 
Society (Ltd) . 37,019 3 
Colonial Mutual Life Assurance Society (Ltd. ). n 


Australasian Temperance and Gencral Mutual’ 
Life Assnrance Society (Ltd.) 
Australian Metropolitan Life Assurance Com: 
pany (Ltd) 
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Assers axp Liapinities oF AssuRANCE COMPANIES 

‘The societies establish annually » statement of their liabilities 
assets, with the object of showing the distribution of the accuml 
funds and the amount placed to commercial reserve. ‘The retaras 
however, in no way connected with the valuation balance-sheets 
pared at the date of the actuarial investigation. The assets and liabil 
of each institution, for the financial year 1900, are shown in 
subjoined table : 











tion. 





Loans on Mor 








P26,077, 4.521,001] 178.879, TOES, ATI TE 
904,574 540,018) 1,445,492 Asi 612) 78 1 
gag.) 88,007] 211,408 


167,983} 219,705) 387,008 
115,630] 15,630. 


259,146) 250,705] 608,990 
| 2,204,631! 2,098,829) 3,252,960 3.002.670, 
1,017,818| 425,715) 1,448,228 1,428; 
Society (Lita)... 1,268,443) 1,234,881| 2,498,274! 2,309,687 
‘Anstrtasian Tempera | i 
ral Mutual Life Assurance: i 1 
Societs (Ut.) se | $145,004): 114,047 


Australian Metropolitan’ Lite Assur: 
‘ance Company (Ltd) 





(lady ge 
soithzene “Lite Assirance Company 











(Ltd). 
Standard Lite Association (Lita) 
{Australian Alliance Assurance Com: 





‘Australasia (Ltd.) 
Australian Widows" Fin 
ety (Ltd.) 
fatal Life Assurance 




































Ordinary Branch only. Includes Industrial Branch. 
juarantee Branches, which cannot be separated. 

About 50 per cent. of the total assets are represented by lot 
mortgage, and another 20 per cent. is lent on the poli 
societies. In former years insurance companies were almost cal 
to these forms of investment, but recently more attention hae 
given to Government securities, loans to municipalities, and invest 
in shares; while considerable sums are deposited with the bam 
sunk in freehold and leasehold property. The remaining items n 
no special comment, except louns on personal security. Investant 
this character are unusual in Australasia, the amount invested i 
gating only £64,799. Tn some of the states the companies are é 
hy law to deposit certain sums with the Treasury as a guarantes 
faith, and the amount so lodged is included either under the bt 
Government securities or of deposits. 
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The average amount of assurance per head of population ww 
Australasia, £21; in Canada, £16; in the United Kingdom, £1 
in the United States, £19 ; while the average number of pol 
thousand of population was, in Australasia, 77 ; in Canada, 47 
United Kingdom, 43; and in the United States, 40. 

The average policy is scarcely a fair measure of thrift. In theses 
mutual assurance is the rule, and members of the various societies 
acquired large bonus additions. The average existing policy, inclu 
reversionary bonus, of the Australasian companies during 1900, 
£301, as compared with the £269 shown in the comparative table 

Tt would seem that the practice of assuring life is much 
prevalent in Australasia than in any of the other countries instar 
and although the average sum assured by each policy is less, the nui 
of policies is so much greater, as compared with the population, ths 
amount assured per inhabitant is considerably higher. 











Baxkruprcr. 


‘The present Bankruptcy Act came into force in January, 128%, 5 
seding a system which made insolvency a very easy matter. It 
expected that the new Act would give « healthier tone to trale, 
decrease the number of cases in which debtors would have recoar 
law to be relieved of their engagements. The result anticipated, how 
was not immediately realised, and bankruptcies were just as nume 
as formerly, but since the year 1893 a decided improvement has t 
place. In the thirteenyears during which the present law has ieen int 
14,464 petitions in bankruptey have been received ; of these, 12 
were filed by the bankrupts themselves, and 2,045 on behalf of credi 
The petitions were not granted or were withdrawn in 531 cases. so 
the total sequestrations actually made numbered 13,933. The fallo 
is a statement of the bankruptcy petitions for each of the thirteen 5 
during which the present Bankruptcy Act hes been in force :— 














Petitions in Bankruptcy. 


Sen ee 











ls eevebiiiiire il i 
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seizure on bebalf of unsatisfied creditors ; and as applications for oat 
cates of discharge are the exception rather than the rule, it wal 
appear that the great majority of bankrupts neither attain nor 
to attain a position in which they are likely to be disturbed 
unsatisfied creditors. Before a certificate is granted, all fees owing 
the Court and official assignees must be paid, and it is certain that 
a few who elect to remain uncertificated do s0in order to avoid peym 
of these fees. ‘The number of sequestrations during the thirteen rx 
the Act has been in force was 13,933, and of these 12,219 remain ux 
tificated, During 1900 the total number of sequestrations was 6 
the liabilities, according to bankrupts’ schedules, were £743,887; 1 
the assets amounted to £328,053. The qualification “ according 
bankrupts’ schedules” is necessary, as the returns of assets and liabili 
established after investigation by the Court differ widely from th 
furnished by bankrup 



























Nominal— 
Year, | Sequestration | ——--- - — 
Liabilities, | Amete, 
No. £ £ 
1888 823 | 659,307 | 459,677 
1889 1,062 | 794,003 | 396,723 
1890 1,193 | 1,203,685 | 540,726 
1891 1,189 | = 989,778 454,211 
1892 1,463 | 2,035,316 | 793,045 
1893 1,685 | 1,527,985 | 905,763 622,22 
isos | (1,465 | 1,852,295 | 995,035 856,300 
1895 1,219 | 1,142,637 747,053 (305,584 
1896 1,010 627,314 | 400,928 217,386 
1897 826 610,111 | 347,469 262,642 
1898 754 05,563 | 263,500 342,063 
1899 612 321,913 | 175,345 146,568 
jn | we 743,887 | 928,058 415,834 
Total ...... 19,933 | 13,114,334 | 6,817,498 | 6,296,906 








The dividend rates paid on the amount of proved liabilities 
estates which have been wound up are not given, as to establishe 
would involve an investigation of the transactions in each estate; 1 
even this operation would not result in complete retarmms bt 
established, as there are many estates which remain unsettled ow 
long period of years. There are three official assignees to amis’ 
Court in winding up the estates. Each official pays all money restl 
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District Registrars in Bankruptcy have been appointed throu 
the state, and in most instances the positions are tilled by: 
Magistrates or other court officials. District Registrars have the 
powers and jurisdiction as the Registrar in respect to examinatix 
bankrupts and the technical business of the court. 

The following table gives the callings of persons who became han 
during 1900; no trade, however, is recorded which showed les 
10 bankrupts :— 





xe | Calling. 





| 
| 
| 
| 






No occupation 
Storekeepers 
Carrier, &e. 








The foregoing pages deal with the commercial aspect of bankn 
other information relating to legal procedure will be found i 
chapter dealing with the transactions of the Law Courts. 


Transactions In Reat Estate. 


The Real Property Act came into force in 1862, dealings i 
estate before that year having been regulated by the Deeds 
tration Act of 1843. The Real Property Act completely revoluti 
the procedure in regard to land transfers, and was modelled « 
lines of legislation in South Australia adopted at the instance 
R. R. Torrens—hence the popular name of Torrens’ Act. Tht 
features of the Act are the transferring of real property by regist 
of title instead of by deeds ; the absolute indefeasibility of the tath 
registered ; and the protection afforded to owners against pom 
claims, as a title issued under the Act stands good notwithrtand 
length of adverse possersion. From the passing of Torrens’ d 
lands sold by the Crown were conveyed to the purchasers wm 
provisions, and the provisions of the old law were restricted to & 
tions in respect of granta already issued. The area for whieh 
under the old system had been issued in 1862 was 7,478,794: 
since then 1,383,040 acres have been brought under the 

Torrens’ Act, so that the area atill under the Deeds Registration 
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period, when land speculation proceeded on a scale of unexampled n 
lessness. ‘The other extreme was reached in 1897, when the value of 
land transferred was only slightly more than in 1877, and ne 
£1,000,000 less than in 1896. Although the year 1900 showe 
greater activity than any of the years since 1692, it is evident 1 
transactions in land stil very largely represent conveyances by mor 
gors and mortgages, genuine speculation in land having almost wh 
died out -— 








Conveyances or Transfers. 
Yan + 
oxddjwiem | New Systm, | Toth 
£ £ £ 
1891 4,564,285, 3,602,082, 8,166,367, 
1892 3,537,829 2,716,379 6,254,208 
1893 2,317,777 2,532,211 4,849,983 
1894 1,945,527 2,048,977 (3,994,504 
1895 | 1,812,199 1,862,633, 3,674,837 
1896 2,212,158 2,009,172 4,221,330 
1897 1,149,989 2,101,390 3,251,379 
1898 1,275,316 2,251,140 3,526,456 
1899 1,873,076 3,009,279 4,972,355 
1900 2,265,901 3,444,209 5,710,110 














As already mentioned, the Real Property Act provides that ot 
issue of a certificate the title of the person named on the certifi 
indefeasible. Provision is, however, made for error in transfer, by ¥ 
persons might be deprived of their rightful property, as shouk 
transfer be made to the wrong person the holder of the certi 
cannot be dispossessed of his property unless he has acted fraudulk 
To indemnify the Government for compensating persons who, tht 
error, may have been deprived of their properties, an assurance 
has been created by a contribution of one halfpenny in the pou 
the declared capital value being levied on property first broughé+ 
the Act, and upon transmissions of titles of estates of deceased 

It is an undeniable proof of the value of the Act, and the facilisy 4 
working, that payments from the assurance fund to the 31st Deo 
1900, in respect of titles improperly granted, amounted to only 61M 
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Morrcaces or Reat Estate. 


Mortgages of land are registered either under the Deeds Regist 
Act of 1843 or the Real Property Act of 1862, according to th 
under which the title of the property stood at the time of rogist 
The mortgages registered for each of the ten years ended 
were :— 





Registrations— 





Under Deeds | under Real Property Act: Under bath 4 


Year, Registration Act. 





‘Number. | Consideration, 





Number, | omidemuon. Number | Gms? 





£ | #- al 
1801 | 10,348 | 10,520,261 | 4,823 | 6,585,876 14,871 - 19.0 
1992 | 10,450 | 9,828,563 | 4,644 | 6,770,004 | 15,094 16,01 
1893 9,851 7,484,029 | 4,704 6,004,304! 14,065 124 
1894 8,901 5,824,797 | 4,277 5,624,968 | 13,178 11,e 
1895 8,467 | 7,183,729 | 3,886 | 4,741,877 i 
1896 7,855, 5,428,148 | 3,677 | 4,652,779 


1897 3,898 | 4,147,683! 3,571) 4,354,412 
1898 3,861 | 4,698,034 | 3,617 | 4,807,182 
1899 3,876 | 4,280,780 | 3,923) 4,282,651 





1900 3,468 | 3,830,860 3,991! 4,965,746 
| : 


The consideration given generally represents the principal owir 
some cases, however, it stands for the limit within which che 
banks and other loan institutions are entitled to draw, though 
of these clients may be in credit while their property is mortgage 
unreleased. 

The amount of mortgages discharged has always been much lea 
the amount registered, for, as previously mentioned, the i 
not include foreclosures, which if not formally 
are nevertheless mortgages cancelled. The  iarae"al tke Pac 
also reduced by mortgages paid off in instalments, as the disd 
may be given for the last sum paid, which might happen to beara 
amall proportion to the total sum borrowed ; and, further, the ta 
discharges is reduced owing to the practice, now qaseely follow 
allowing mortgages maturing on fixed dates to be extended @ 
indefinite period. 

Conveyances under mortgage or purchases of equity of me 
tion, and transfers which represent dealings between mastg 
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secured both by a lien on the wool and by mortgage of the shee 
included under the head of mortgages only :— 








Preferable Lennon Wool. | Mortgnges on Live Stock 
Your, ‘a : No.of | 
Sambor| ovet | Condom: | unter! Moot | woot oy 


Shoop. tion. Sheep, | Horned | Hors 








| essa | mee 











s70 | Sioea.or 
15,204,407 sasrioe | zzrsst |, * 
Wasen29 6.586.711 | Gases FP iscie oe 
34,080,687" 4,983,071 {8 
11,300,327 4758. 005, ri 
‘ous | 490,304 M4 
2193.05 y 
| Soi0.6s8 iy 
3.708.574 u 








"©The flgures for 1808 and 1804 include the consideration for 248 and 2 camels respecth 


‘To supplement the information just given, the following table, + 
shows the proportion of the flocks of the state covered by lier 
mortgage, hus been compiled. In addition to the numbers git 
considerable quantity of stock is in the hands of financial institt 
as mor gees in possession, but an exact statement of this it i 
possible to obtain 




















sheep. Horned Cattl, Flores 
Year, Involved | PE, | Pe, 
on Invcived| porn 
Total in | im Lien fotved TSA |En Mort [involved Tetel inte wore 
* | sorts ‘to total "| gage. | to total 1 gepe 8 
PES | flocks, | Merds. : ia 











By 
8 


3 
$ 








The mortgages shown represent the annual registrations; hem 
sheep involved were those pledged during twelve months only ; # 
the currency of a mortgage on live stock, unlike that of a leat 
terminates at the end of the season, is variable, it follows thi 
figures in any year do not represent the total number of sheep es 
by mortgage, and that the proportion of the flocks held under Bat 
mortgage, afler making every allowance for releases, is therefore ( 
what higher than that stated. This remark applies equally # 
igures given for horned cattle and for horses. : 
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registry, Sydney and Newcastle; the returns given in the su 
statements apply to both ports 




















j Mortgage on ships only: Mortage om uccoumt current. 
Year| Satin Vowel | steam Vowel, | ting Vemeta 
| 
| No | Amount | No. | amount xe! 
| = 
1891 37 | 22.377 7 Ios 
1892 | 36 | 18,571 9 19 
iso3_ | 23 | 13/152 | 10 12 
180 | 11,420 2 1 4 
1395; 24 | 9,790 | 9 j ol 
1806 1s | 6165 | 18 a 
1907 | 21 | 7,745 | 23 ha, 
13988 =, 13 | 4, 9 5 
1909 | 10 16 6 
1909197 | 10 {10 








The number of mortgages registered in which ships figure as the sk 
security represents the vessels cncumbered—that is to say, “one ship one 
mortgage”; the nuinber of mortgages in the other class may or n 
represent the number of vessels mortgaged. The discharges of u- 
gages during the same period were as follow :— 








‘Mortzuze on ships only. | Mortgage on areount current. 


Satin mt | tam Vania | align 








I 
No, Amunt | Na. | Amount, 
























£ £ 
wz 9,008 | 3 Noamount 
23 3,872 6 Quy, 
20 13,028, 1 
13 10,325 | 1 
23 8,064 | 6 
5 13,558 | 2 
a 16,643 | 4 
16, t 10,002 | 5 
| 1B) TAM Maha | 4 
7) gs ! 4361 | 4 





In some cases of inorty 
sideration is not stated, and the figures given must be accepted with this 
qualitication. 

BILts oF SALE. 


ages of personalty other than ships and shipping applisness, 
stock, and growing crops, are filed and entered ut the 3 

Court the Bills of Sale Act of 1855, as consolidated by Act Ne 10 
of 1808, ‘This Act provides that each document shall be filed and entered 
within thirty days after it is made or given, otherwise the transaction’ 


All snort 
wool, li 
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The consideration of the mortgages of which discharges were 
tered during each of the last five years is given below :— 





rropaty. [ame [ome [sme | am 
ale 





2 A A 
106,90 | gr0qon | 200,85 | 2esn.cu | 21 
née | Samim | Srcue | Rearat | 5 


a al wont | men | 
q 72 
eat sre 








Feuypiy Societies, 


The position occupied by Friendly Societies at the present da 
most important one, on account of the strong influence which they 
on the welfare of the industrial classes of the population; and recog: 
the services which they render to the community by the inculeati 
habits of thrift, and the relief of cases of distress which it would: 
wise be the duty of the public to alleviate, the State, while forbi 
the carrying on of operations by an unregistered society, and impa 
penalty'on each member of its committee should it accept mon 
consideration of any interest therein, grants certain privileges to sat 
whose rules have been certified to by the Registrar as being in confo 
with the law. These privileges are as follow :— 

1. A registered Society can legally hold land and other kia 
property in the names of trustees, such property passing 
one trustee to another by the mere fact of appointment 
can carry on all legal proceedings in the trustees’ names. 

2. The Society has a remedy on summary conviction wheneva 

rson— 

(a) Obtains possession of its property by false 1 
sentation or imposition ; 

(6) Having possession of any of its property, with 
or misapplies it ; 

c) Wilfully applies any of such property ts 

e) poses Sane then p ALatar or directed & 
Tules and authorised by the Act. 

3. If an officer of the Society dies or becomes bankrupt er inael 
or if an execution is issued against him whilst hu has map 
property of the Society in his possession by virtue of Med 
the trustees of the Society are entitled to claim sash 
or property in preference to any other creditors. 
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13,517, and the average amount of sick pay was £4 9s. 10d. per me 
The total receipts were £266,938, and the expenditure amount 
£232,295 ; while the total funds were £659,762, as shown abo 
‘£9 1s. 1d. per member enrolled. 

‘The benefits promised by Friendly Societies are, in kind, mu 
same in all societies, and usually comprise medical attendano 
medicine for a rember and his family, sick pay—generally £1 per 
for the first six months, reduced thereafter to 15a or 10s. ; allowa 
the event of the death of a member’s wife, and funeral money to hi 
on the death of a member. The Act limits the amount payable: 
death of a member to £200, and no annuity can be granted abovi 
but there is no limit to the amount of sick pay, although the rv 
some societies limit the total amount receivable weekly to 42s,1 
the number of societies to which one person may belong, and from 
he may receive benefits, but the combined benefits must not exce 
above-mentioned amounts. 

In addition to the Friendly Societies properly so called, some 
registered Trade Unions give benefits analogous to those of the s0 
mentioned above. The benefits, however, are usually smaller in ap 
seldom exceeding 12s. a week for sick pay, and £7 in case of deat! 
few Trade Unions also make allowances to their members when th 
out of employment. 











POPULATION. 


93% 

world as hitherto, The met increase of population éuc to immignti 
during the ten years between tbe census of 1621 and thet of ia: 
$4, bat from 1691 8 1601 the inereme onfr amencsod w 8] 





immigration, Vievria laing popalation zo the extent of 111 $i4 pam 
South Australia 16,390, and Tasmania 1.995 persons The © 
given telow shows the total increase in population of each state of 
Commonwealth, and also of New Zealand. during the vec years ite 
the census of 1291 and that of 1901, together with a disrhet 


between the two sources :— 








3 Fwd 
172915 —)LIL5I4 
AS 21.305 


Ex 

SA.363 i—) 16.3 

15,9638 UT. 
i 





2. 
S62 


Erin 








‘The sign (—y indicates decrease. 


From this table it is apparent that the tide of immigration 
Australia bas diminished considerably of late years, and this is expe 
remarkable with regard to New South Wales and Victoria. In the 
vears from Isl to 1891, the population of New South Wale 
increased to the extent of 162,828 persons by immigration, ¥ 
Victoria showed an increase of 116,361. From 1891 to 1901,! 
South Wales had an increase by immigration of only 336, while 
Population of Victoria was decreased. by emigration, to the extet 
111,814 persons. There is no doubt that a large percentag 
the Population lost to these two states by emigration, has been abss 
by Western Australia, and this accounts for the abnormal inet 
shown by that state. The despatch of troops to South Africa 
various states has cansed the emigration returns to be unduly is 

of the total number sent from the Commonwealth, New 8 
furnished by far the largest proportion of any one stale. 
intrivluction of bubonic plague to the shores of New South W 
at the end of 1899, militated against immigration and doubtlesasl 
to augment the total of emigrants. Since 1860, the year Solleuiag 
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The record of the arrivals and departures overland for the b 
years is as follows :— 











Departares 

Year, -——- ; 
‘Total. Females, | 2 
1891 77,270 | 43,944 | 29,312 | a 
1892 68,255 | 41,008 | 27,000 | @ 
1893 49,693 32,094 j 220% a 
1894 47,090 | 30,061 | 19,995 | @ 
1895 58,075 | 39,493 | 33415 
1896 64,746 | 39,314 24,145 | a 
1897 71,349 | 45,468. 27,059 | 2 
1898 69,940 | 45,943 | 26,336 3 
1899 79a | 49.278 | ase | 7 
1900 82,530 | 53,647 | 31,90 | & 

i 








Tae Census or 1901. 


A Census is taken in New South Wales once in ten years. Th 
enumeration took place on the night of Sunday, 31st March. 190] 
the detailed results are not yet available. 


Disrrisution oF Sexes. 


At the census of 1901, the males constituted 52-42 per cent., am 
females 47°58 per cent. of the total population. 

The distribution of the sexes has undergone little change for 
years past. ‘This will be evident from the following figures, whid 
the proportions of males and females to the whole population at th 
five decennial censuse’, and at the end of each year to 1900 :— 





Yar | ie [Foie [ Yor) atm | Fee 





1861 | 56°57 | 43°43 | isos | 5328 | 46-72 
5 


1871 67 33 1896 | 5318 | 4632 
1881 | 5486 | 4514 |) 1897 | 53-16 | 46-84 
1991 | 5414 | 45°36 |] 1998 | 53-04 | 1696 
1s92 | 53:83 | 4617 || 1809 | so86 | 47-14 
1393 | 53-06 | 46:34 1900 | 5269 | 47:31 
1s9¢ | 53:51 | 46-49 1901 | 6242 | 47-58 





The excess of male over female population is chiefly at 
from 30 onwards, and is only what is to be expected in 
population of which has been largely recruited by immi 
observed, however, that, owing to the lower death-rate of & 
disproportion between the sexes is being steadily lessened. 
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Scrrontisa, Minrany, axp RePRopvctive ACE. 


Assuming that males from 20 to 60 years of age are capa 
supporting themselves, it will be found that New South Wales pat 
at the last census period no less than 348,169 males of that det 
class, or 49:21 per cent. of the male population, excluding aber 
‘There were bat 42,771 males of 60 years of age and over, repres 
only 6-05 per cent. of the total male population ; while the rem 
316,502 males, forming 44:74 per cent., were under 20 years ¢ 
‘Tae number of males from 20 to 40 years—the military age, that 
age of those upon whom the first call for the defence of the o 
would naturally be made—was 223,652, equal to 3162 per cent. 
male population. 

From 15 to 45 years of age is usually considered the repred 
period of life in fomales. There were at the census date 313,32 
females in New South Wales, or 4855 per cent. of the 
population. . 


Brerupiaces or THE Prorie. 


Of the 1,354,846 people, exclusive of 4,287 aborigines, who om 
che population’ of New South Wales when the Census was tal 
1901, the birthplaces of all but 1,438 were recorded. But of tho 
failed to state the place of their nativity, 1,407 had British, and: 
foreign names. ‘The following table shows the birthplaces + 
population :— 











Birthplaces. Male, Femalen | 1 
W709 | ani 
30388 sett 
Toot tant. 
vist rors 
50 a 
aie 28s 
Sas Rie ia 
a0 = | 
rast ase | ou 
258 a 
1ases win | 4 
30.408 Baz | i 
European Ponacssions * s 
Asiatic Pomseasions— 
India 2270 Po 
others Sor s 
African Pression’ — 
‘oath Africas, xs = 
Siaurieite ig = 
Others ‘3 ° 








BIRTHPLACBS OF THE PEOPLE. 43 













































Birthplaces. Males. | Females, | Total 
British Brapira—oontinaed. 
| 
Foreign Countries. : 
Beropesn Countries ((ncluding Pomemions out of 
Saree Cnn. 
Goran? Rnpire 4.20 sos | ane 
: $30 ‘| Si 
Toe ao | Lae 
Sot 3 ‘oer 
cr FA 108 
10 rd 
is a ie 
as 3 
ist EY is 
ast a 138 
a a st 
357 | 2 
ro ae! ie 
310 tm im 
fay ies = ners 
Brurtpe (cauniry ot dina : th Pee 
Asiatic Countrie— ; 
900 199 0.3 
rr 7 i 
% f = 
° “ 8 
16 on 3004 
ist ry 38 
és q ur © | oar 
‘Total, Forelgn Countries . 29,007 sea7 | 35,04 
\t en i 
‘Sriish Names 1,080 oes 198 
Poreige Sames J t es 
"Britian Names . aor 
Foreign Namen ‘st 
‘Total Population (exclusive of Aborigin Tabs 











‘A comparison of the racial composition of the people at the last 
foar Census periods is afforded by the table given below. It will 
be seen that in the course of the thirty years from 1871 to 1901, the 
proportion of Australasian-born to the total population advanced from 
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61-23 per cent. to 80°52 per cent., while that of the persons born in the 
British Isles declined from 34-27 per cent. to 16-28 per cent. :— 

















Nationality. isn. ws. | ison. wm. 
| 
per cent. ' per cent. 
New South Wales. cass | ae 
‘Other Australian i 
‘New Zealand TS | 3@ 
English 1329 9 
668 | +o 
328 2a 
O45 | 038 
One on 


Other Foreigners . 


Total, Foreigners .. 
Born at sea. 














Of the Australasian natives living within New South Wales when 
the 1901 Census was taken, 448,163 were adults, the birthplaces & 
whom were as follow :— 





Birthplace. | Mates, 













New South Wales. 
Victoria .. 
Queensland 
South Australi 
Weatorn Australi 
‘Tasmania... 
New Zealand 
Australia (State undetined), 


Commonwealth ... 





‘The question of the Chinese and other alien races is eleewhere dir 
cussed in this chapter. ° 
3 
CENTRALISATION OF PoPULATION. i 
One of the most notable problems in the progress of modern civilisniiam] { 
is the tendency of the population, everywhere exhibited in the « 
countries of the world, to accumulate in great cities, Not only is 
apparent in England, France, and other countries where the develoge 
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to the market where it will obtain the highest price. In A 
the increase in town population has been derived mainly fren al 
and there seems no reason to suppose that, large as the propart 
urban population has become, it has reached an unhealthy sae 
Australasia, however, the case is different, and it is imporsit+ to" 
that healthy progress is consistent with the wonderful growth 
metropolis at the expense of the country. Over 57 per cent 
inerease due to immigration in New South Wales during the 
1881-91 was retained in the metropolis. In this state the pro 
of town population is even more remarkable than in the Unicel 
ax will Le seen from the table here given, showing the perven 
population of Sydney and suburbs and of the country districts :— 








Year. Metropattan, | Country 
cent. | cent. 
1861 Paso Prs30 
1871 73 | 7327 
1881 30°34 6966 
1801 3447 | 65°53 
1901 35-90 | 64:10 





For the neighbouring state of Victoria, the corresponding 
are :— 








Yeo, | * Metropolitan, County. 
per cent, ' per cent. 
1861 25°89 \ 74 
1871 23°87 i 71:13 
1881 3281 | 
1891 42:49 + oT51 
1901 412 i 58:38 








In the table of urban population of the United States on pag 
are included all towns exceeding 8,000 inhabitants; nevert 
the proportion to the whole is much less there than in either New 
‘Wales or Vietoria, where only the chief city has been taken. Th 
of Melbourne is even more marked than that of Sydney ; for dart 
forty years covered by the table the growth of Melbourne « 
expe istricts has been proportionately greater 
the growth of Sydney, and up to the year 1892 its actual num 
increase was also greater. During the ten years from 1881 te 
the proportion of metropolitan population in New South Wale 
increased to the extent of 4°13 per cent., but during the lass tom 
the rate of increase has moderated somewhat, and the propert 
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The population of the capital cities of the Austraiian Sx 
‘New Zealand at the Census of 1¢6] is given beiow 

















cay. 
Sydney. 457,900 
Melbvame 494.129 
Brisbane . 119,423 
‘Adelaide | 162/361 
Perth. 36.199 
Hobart .. 32.418 
Wellington - 24.166 





‘Wellington, the capital of New Zealand. is not the most rop 
city in that colony ; Auckland, Christchurch, and Dunedin. si! oa 
larger populations. 
dney stands alone amongst Australian cities for convenien 
position and natural advantages for external and internal trade. am 
Progress it has made in wealth and population has uot Leen les 
expectation warranted. At the Census of 1861 the population of 
whole metropolis was $5,729; ten years later it had risen to 1 
in 18#1 the number Lad reached 224.939: at the Census of 1 
383,283: and in 1901 the population was $37,900. The growth u 
city and suburbs and of the country districts may be traced in 
following table, showing the estimated population on the 31st Devet 
ofeach year, and at the Census of 1901 :— 





















Metropolitan, New Suuth Watea 
Yer. Conners. See, 
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doubled itself’ during this period, the total for 1900 showing an isa 
of 82-44 per cent. on the number in 1880. 
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At the same date there were 148 boroughs and municipal districts ont- 


side the metropol 


Country. 
‘Municipalition, 


‘The population of eachof these will be found belo 









a ‘Count ila. Country "Pepa 
fC le ee 








Aberdeer 
‘Adamstown 
Albury 
Armidale. 
‘Auburn 
Ballina... 
Balranald 
Bankstown .. 
Bathurst . 


Blayney 
Bonlela 
Bourke.. 
Bowral 
Braidwood . 
Brewarrina. 
Broken Hill... 
Broughton Vale. 

Burrowa ... 
Cabramatta and, 
















Deniliquin - 
Dubbo 







“and 





len Innes 
ostard 
oul UEH cece 
Grafton oo... 


749'| Grafton, South... 976 i Orange, East 
2,420 | Granville +, 5,094 || Parkes 
































369 | Parramatta 
861 |! Peak Hill 
Penrith . 
Pieton....". 
Plattshurg 
Port Macquarie. 
Prospect "and 

Sherwood. 





Hay ... 
Hill End 
Hillgrove | 
Hillston. Quiri 
Ulowarra,Centrali 4,661 Raymond Terrace 
1 ‘North. 3,190" Richmond 
Ingleburn 2. Rookwood . 
Inverell 
Jamberoo 
Terilderie 
Tunes 




















joalhaven,Suuth 
» Silverton 


‘Kempsey 
Riana 
Lambton 












Tamworth, 
Liverpool Tarce 
Maclean 


Tenterfiell.. 
Tumut 


‘Maitland, Eas 





Wallendbeen . 


Morpeth 
oy Wallsend 


ii Moruya, 


Mons Vale. 










ie 








Maigos, 
Murrumburralt .. 
Murrarundi 


























Nowra 
Nynyan 
j; Orange. 
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shows the native countries of those who obtained certificates of nx 
1849 to 1900 :— 








7 7 
1601, 1802} 1608. 1804." 1205.| 1808. 1897. 1608. 1540: t8at 





BS 


Bo 


i eB ml Row 











2h.) 
8: is | 


2341701 1641906 ! 277 1 
Beau sl 


Of persons naturalised during 1900, there were 1 accountant, 2 a 
8 bakers, 3 blacksmiths, 6 bootmakers, 1 butcher, 2 cabineust 
3 caretakers, 13 carpenters, 1 clerk, 2 coschbuilders, 3 coal-iam 
4 contractors, 5 cooks, 1 dentist, 1 diver, 2 drapers, 5 engin 
2 enginedrivers, 35 farmers, 2 fettlers, 1 financier, 3 firemen,.1 
dealer, 3 fruit-growers, 3 gardeners, 2 hairdressers, 6 hawkers, 31 
keepers, 1 importer, 2 jewellers, 44 labourers, 1 manager, 6 manufscts 
44 mariners, 1 medical practitioner, 5 merchants, 17 miners, 4 musi 
3 painters, 1 pawnbroker, 2 railway employés, 1 restaurant-ba 
2 selectors, 3 shipwrights, 1 stoker, 9 storekeepers, 3 storemen, 6.ts 
1 tanner, 2 teachers, 2 wharf-labourers, and 35 others. 


oe 
6 | 19 
| 163 149 201 


Not specified 
Total...... 


























Cuivesz Poruxatioy. 


The unanimity with which the Australian States have passed 
restricting the immigraticn of Chinese may be taken as some oull 
of the undesirability of that race as colonists, At the Census of 30844 
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it was not deemed advisable to altogether prohibit the immigr 
of Chinese aliens, yet it was considered necessary that the nuv 
privileged to land should be so limited that an effective check wou 
given to the immigration of this race. The New South Wales Parlia 
was already considering a Bill when the conference was summoned 
ultimately the new enactment came into force in the state on 
11th July, 1388. By this measure vessels are prohibited from car 
to the state more than one Chinese passenger to every 300 tons; 
Chinese landing are required to pay a poll-tax of £100; they are 2 
engage in mining, without express authority under the hand and # 
the Minister of Mines; nor, as before explained, are they permitt 
take alvantage of the ’Naturalisation Act. Chinese who by birt! 
British subjects do not come within the provisions of this restri 
jegislation; but they have to pass the educational test prescribe 
the Imm ration Restriction Act of 1898. The penalty for a brea 











Chinose immigration, but it is believed that a number of Chincwe 
their way into New South Wales by way of the other states. Ac 
ing to the official returns of Chinese immigrants, there hax be 
great fulling-of in the arrivals since 1888, as the following table 
show :— 








Year. 











Information showing the number of marriages of Chinamen reside 
South Wales is not available annually, nor is it possible to aseet 
the nationalities of the women who form matrimonial unions with 
The Census returns of 1891, however, showed that of the 





aarried to ath x of New South Wales, 29 to Victorians, 7 tev 
, 1 toa South Australian, 4 to Tasmanians, 1 
Zealand, and 4 to wives born in Australia, the parti 
being specified. Twenty-eight Chinese were married to Kay 
to Scotch women, 16 to Irish women, 1 to a German, andl 
a French woman, In 60 cases the wife was a native of the Oil 
Empire as well as the husband, while in the remaining 2 cases thel 
place of the wife was nut stated. 
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attempt, by deeds of cunning and of blood, to stop the invasion 1 
avenge the injury. It would be easy to gather from the records of } 
colonisation in Australia many instances of horrible crimes com 
by the aborigines, who are, in fact, partakers of the worst pass 
human nature. But it must not be forgotten that, amongst the 
of British origin who settled upon the land formerly occupied | 
blacks alone, were many whose crimes against the aborigines s 
equalled in atrocity any committed by that unfortunate race. C 
and ferocity were the natural concomitants of such a struggle 
the remembrance of what cunning and ferocity have done tends t 
the colonists slow to recognise any characteristics of an opposit 
inthe blacks, There is, however, evidence from the songs and ch 
traditions of the aborigines,® that they are by no means destitute 
qualities in which civilised men glory—such as the power of int 
tragic and sarcastic fiction, the thirst for religious mystery, stoic 
tempt of puin, and reverence for departed friends and ancestors 
manner in which they have displayed these characteristics presen 
a strange mixture of wisdom and folly, of elevating and des 
thoughts, of interesting and repulsive traditions, of pathet 
grotesque observances, that in order to account for the apparent 

dictions recourse must be had to the supposition that this ra 
descended from an ancient and higher civilisation, of which its 
have retained some memorials. 








* Vide Kamilaroi and other Australian Languages, by Rev. W. Ridley, 
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te 1586 the progress was uninterrued. Bat in 1692, despite: 
growth of population, ther was a heavy fall in the uunsher. andt 





el until 1895. when the rp 
the existence of a feeling in the commari 
the clouds of depression were 3 dually lifting frem the state. 
examination of the annual marriaze rates civen below will show thi 





decline contit 











rate declining from 3-43 to 6-25 per 1.000 of the population daring’ 
leven years. In 1295, however, as already remarked, un improve 
took place, and in 1297 the marriage rate of the State was the hish 
experienced since 1892. From 1897 onwards, as the table shows th 
has been a still further improvement. the rate in 1900 standing at 7: 
which is only slightly below that of 1891. The figures for the | 
twenty-two years are given below :— 











Yeu,  Marieare “crmean Year. 





1991 
1392 
1593 
rs 
1395 
1596 
1997 
1593, 
1999 
1900 








inyuished by a high marriage-rate not only 
lex, Lut in most of the other Commonwealth States 
w South Wales, South Australia, and Taam 
- not Leen exceeded since that time ; oat 







joi anda reluctua 
if the’ appraich: of rake OF 
arked the end of a long period of cash pal 
expenltar: number of those who were in a position 

ou their shoulders the n-sponsibilities of married life—the inabill 
r into the married state leing confirmed later on by thelt 
years of which the states bivl experience. Tn addition, te, the & 
States inentioned, New Zealand also had its highest marriage a 
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marriage-rate has been directed upward during the last five or 
years :— 












Country. ope, | 1805. 1606. 1807. 1am, 
i 
United Kingdom 7071 
England and W: v4 75 
Scotland 68. 67 
6 


errr rer 
BSnHRH SAH S SH 





Sangngst@psrereo+7 
GaSe Seas 

















In 1899 the marriagerate in England and Wales was 2% 
thousand; in Scotland, 7-7 per thousand ; and in Ireland, 49: 
general rate fe. the United Kingdom being 7-9 per thousand. 


T:crreracy DispLayeD BY Marriace RecisTErs. 

The munber of persons signing the marriage register with marks 
steadil, declined for many years past. In 1871 the proportion of si 
tures wade with marks was as high as 16-96 per cent. of the wl 
while in 1900 the percentage had fallen to 1-45, the decrease in illite 
being, therefore, highly satisfactory. As will be seen from the t 
appended, the greatest proportion of signatures atiixed by mean 
marks has always been supplied by the country districts: but in 
country, as well as in the metropolis, illiteracy, as disclosed by 
marriage registers, has greatly decreased, the percentage in 1900 6 
only 1-71 for the country and 1:13 for the metropolis, as compared * 
18-92 and 13-50 respectively in 1% 





















: Country New Sout 
Year, 'stetropotie 4 





Wales. ‘ * 
1871 13°50 18-92: 16:96 1808 126 243 r 
1876 | 654 «1671, 104718858 a | 
1881 505° 834 | GO 1896 87 2 | 
1886 «289500 | 3908 1897 i915 | 
1891 226 «© 378 | 308 | 1808 1500 «10 | 
1892 2:35 3-63 3-06 1899 0-94 18 h 
1893 15000 «267 | 216 © 1900S | 
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The table below shows the number of marriages celebrated dui 
1900 by each denomination, and the percentage which ench divia 
bears to the total :— 

















Percent 

Denomination. Haat ‘of tomt 

arrigen, cel 
3,429 
1,964 
rn 
‘Wesleyan and Primitive Methodist. 1,856 
Congregational ‘| 348 
Baptist 49 
Hel J Es 
Other Denominations. 210 
Matrimonial Agencies 1,035 
Registrars’ Offices 287 








The following table shows the number of marriages registered br t 
principal denominations during the last five years : 






















"Denomination. 2 ae, cc 
Church of England ! 
hurch of i et 
Roman Catholic 
Presbyterian 
Wesle: 


Primitive Methodist 
United Methodist Free Church 
Lay Methodist....... 
Baptist. 
Independent Baptist 
Congregational 
German Evangeli 
Bible Christian.......... 
Chrietian. Church of Ch 
Catholic Apostolic Church. 
Society of Friends (Quakersi 























Matrimonial Age 
District Registrars 





Et 











Total Marriages... 3495 8813 8888 9.275, OM 
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Acr ar Marziar. 


Tho ages of bridegrooms and brides are given below for the 9,996 
vouples married in 1900. An examination of the figures shows that 
8 76-2 per cent, of the marriages the husband was older than the wifo ; 
n 87 per cent. the ages of the contracting parties were the same; 
hile in the remaining 15-1 per cent. of the unions the wife was older 
han the husband. The results of » tabulation of the respective ages 
if bridegrooms and brides are shown in the following table :— 


















































aero tie 
grat a | 35 | mo | a | 40 | 45 
meme age] os am || aa ad [Bo 
| See ea 
| of 5] [a 
sx|so| aa] 12] ts | 
cof aml af sal ool ol] S| ows 
Vandunder 2s ....| 299 95¢|ai7}an|ias sos! a6) 7] a] .. | .. | ou 
sandunuesn | uur oo fama |uas soa] an] a] a]. |. | asa 
daotanderss | se] se| a4[ 77] ox aos] am] tol ar 3 ure 
santiderso |) a2| 20/30 am| are] ar] 0} 4[ a0). | oe 
daotumtaes | a | af 6] wus] me] me] | a8) a! a 
tate of | af af | oe) ff | tf ata] 
Dand over -.... ' 2| 1] s{ 29] a] w] om] a a| ms 
sed ne [0 [| meas aan] wor] | ai] oe] [ee 





Since 1897 information has been collected respecting age at marriage, 
nd the average for the sexes during the last four years will be found 
2 the following table. Tt has been computed that in the fifteen years 
rior to 1898 the average age for males was approximately two years 
igher, and for females one year higher :-— 











a eee 
tm vvenpaae Sony 
‘Years. Years. 
‘1897 37 mn 
1898 29°53 2499 
1899 29°31 24-98 
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A record is kept of the number of minors, namely, persons under $ 
years of age, married in the state, and the figures for the last ten yes 
are appended :— 











Minors Percentage of— 

Mee aes | cae Pleo ec 
$ Bride- 

| Brides. | Brides, 
1891 2,085 | 200 | 24-65 
1892 1989 | 221 | 93:55 
1893 1,903 | 293 | 95-72 
1894 218 | 24°85 
1895, ioe | 258 | 2418 
1896 2,065 2°50 | 24°31 
1897 2,156 Bll | 2446 
1898 Zio | 272 | 2374 
isop | 262 | 2902 | 282 | 29-74 
1900 204 | 2207 | 204 | 22-08 





It is a curious fact that, although there is evidence that the averages 
at marriage of both males and females has been gradually increasit 
the percentage of bridegrooms and brides who are minors does not abr 
any corresponding signs of decrease. 
During the year 1900 there were registered in New South Wales: 
‘Marriages between— 
















Bachelors and Spinsters 8,734 
» Widows 419 

i» Divoreed Women 37 
Widowers and Spinstera Bal 
» Widows 14 

i, Divorced Women uv 
Divorced Men and Spinsters a 
» Widow: 13 

a Divorced Women 4 
Total... 9,996 


Similar information for the ten years extending from 1891 to 19 
shows that out of every 10,000 marriages celebrated in the ste 
there will be between— 

Bachelors and Spinsters 
» Widow 
7 Divorced Women . 

Widowers and Spinsters 
: Widows 
* Divorced 

Divorced Men and Spinsters 
a. Widow! 
a Divorced Women.. 


Total .... 





8,685, 
459 
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Feconprry or Marriacsa. 


The denth records of New South Wales show the issue, both 
and dead, of the deceased. During the seven years 1893-99 ther 
21,716 married males and 19,501 married females. The ch 
of these men numbered 114,218, giving an average of 5-41 
married man; and the registrations of death showed that of 
children 44,303 males and 42,169 females were alive, and 14,354 
and 13,892 females were dead. The total issue of the married \ 
numbered 101,008 children, or an average of 5:26 to each w 
and of this number, 37,548 male and 36,160 female children were 
and 14,492 male and 12,808 female children were dead. Au anal 
the figures shows that at each age at marriage the average num 
children resulting from the unions was as set down below. 
necessary to state thet in cases where the deceased was married 
than once, the age at the first marriage only is noted in the table, 
the total family, whether the fruit of one or of more than one ma 
is included. The records only reveal ten children ax the issue of + 
who married after reaching the age of 45 :-— 























|Average number of| las number of!) laverage m 
Ss Phildren | Sud 
+l) Age at |rosulting trom mar! Ameat {resulting f 
Marriage. riage of— || Marriage. mage + 
Males. | Female 1 Males, 
1 ‘ 
Mm | | 624} SL : 
15 a | rag 2 | \ 
16 =. | 734 || 33 75 
Wy | 638) 713 | 34 43 | 
18 G42 6°50 3 rez 
19 | 708 | 6-47 || 36 8 
2% | 645° 616) 37 i 53 | 
21 | 683 | 574 | 38, 08 | 
22 | 642) 551 | 39 15 | 
23 616 | 5% | 640 | "76 
% | 605 | 514 | 41 
2 | GO | 467 | 4205 
% | 559) 437 | 43, 
7 | 573 | 4°42 | 44 
2 | 5568) 305 || 45 
29) 545 | 373 | 48 
30, 516 | 356) 47 | 


























The difference between the numbers of children born to the 
and to the females is explained by the larger number of sescmd 
riages contracted by men. If it were not for this fact, the aves 
both cases would, of course, be the same. 
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re-marriages of fathers, the children resulting from all marriages bt 
included in the table :-— 








Number of Children out of 100 Families 
‘bo will survive— 
Number of Chikiren 
in Family. 
thelr Father. thelr Mother. 
1 86 82 
2 164 157 
3 ue 230 
4 319 303 
5 302 3380 
6 463 46 
7 539 528 
8 eu 584 
9 8 659 
10 i 707 
n 817 796 
2 865 82 
13 932 351 
“4 49 804 
16 1,036 ' 1,028 
16 and more| 1,065 16 











The average number of children who survive one of their pan 
is four. 

The influence which the ages of husband and wife exert on the bi 
rate is a subject which has attracted a great deal of attention, and 
discussed in the course of an investigation made by the author dw 
1899 into the phenomena attending childbirth, the results of whieh ¥ 
recently published in a pamphlet entitled “Childbirth in New 8 
‘Wales, A Study in Statistics.” The results arrived at there were bt 
on the legitimate continements, numbering 177,582, during the fivey 
1893-7, and the estimated relative numbers of husbands and wit 
each age for the mean of that period. Births of ante-nuptial 
which are rather numerous, especially among women of the lowera 
and which would have unduly tended to exaggerate the font 
‘women of those ages, were excluded from the discussion, and it 
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Of the 2,843 marriages which resulted in divoree or judicial separation 
or which were nullified, the great majority were celebrated in th 
Commonwealth, and nearly four-fifths in New South Wales alone. Th 
actual number celebrated in this atate was 2,266, or 79-7 per cents 
the total number; and in all Australasia, 2,605, or 91-6 per cent. 0 
the other 238 marriages, 198, or 7°6 per cent. of the whole number, tool 
place in the United Kingdom, namely, 169 in England, 8 in Wales, 1 
in Scotland, and 10 in Ireland. The countries where the other marriage 
were celebrated will be found in the following table :— 











concn ad 
‘Jolie 
Separnion, 
3 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
5 
2 
2 
8 
Country not stated. 1 
Fiji 
‘Hongkong 1 | Total .. 2a 
India .. 8 








Although the Roman Catholic Church does not recognise divoree, yt 
a considerable number of marriages solemnised according to the rites 0 
that Church have been dissolved by the law. Still, the tigures are b 
no means large when they are viewed in connection with the numbe 
of broken marriages which had been celebrated by denominations whos 
adherents form much smaller proportions of the population of the Stat 
‘Thus, out of the 2,843 divorces, judicial separations, and petitions i 
nullity of marriage granted to the end of 1900, only 287 of the marriagt 
had been solemnised by the Roman Catholic Church, while the Chur 
of England had solemnised 1,155; the Presbyterians, 450; and @ 
Wesleyan and other Methodist Churches, 288. The Cor i 
Church had celebrated 212 of the marriages; the Baptist, 54; 
Hebrew, 20; and other denominations, 55 ; while the ceremony in 34 
cases had been performed at a Registrar's office, and in the remainia 
34 cases the Church was not stated. 
Of the 2,821 couples who were divorced or judicially 

and the 22 couples whose marriage was declared null, 280, or 
per cent. of the total of 2,843, had been married for a period ¢ 
less than 5 years; 953, or 33:5 per cent. of the whole number, hs 
been married for periods ranging from 5 to 10 years ; 795, or 380 























were 112 cases in which the hushand was.less than 21 and the wife Int 
than 18 at the time of marriage. ‘There were only 5 cases in whic 
the husbund had been 41 and over at the time of marriage, and in 
which the wife had been 31 and over, while unions in which the hustand 
had been 41 and over and the wife 31 and over numbered but 26. 

Perhaps the union which presented the mort peculiar features ea | 
one in which the husband wax 14 and the wife 15 at the tine a 
marriage. After a duration of 31 years the bond was severed, at the 
instance of the husband, on account of the wife's adultery, but ultimate 
the petitioner neglected to have the decree made absolute. Another 
extreme case was tliat of a woman uf 35 who married a nian of 75, ad | 
after one year's endurance of her husband's cruelty filed a petition for 
judicial separation, which was, however, not further proceeded with. | 

‘The nationalities of husbunds and wives whowe marriages were de 
solved eall forno particular coimnent. Of the husbands, untives of New 
South Wales, England, Ireland, Scotlund, and Vietoria form the unlr 
Inrye groups, in the order named ; while among the wives the order 
slightiy altered, Victorinns coming next to Englishwomen. As aizht be 
expected, there ix a much greater preponderance of natives of New 
South Wales among the wives than among she husbands, the numbers 
boing 1,465 nnd 1,073 respectively, while in 795 caxes both husband and 
wife were natives of the state. ‘There were 726 Englishmen and 45 
Englishwomen whose marringes were dissolved, while Enyland «as 
the birthplace of loth hushanl and wife in 254 cases. After 
most nuumeroas groups in whieh husband and wife were 
of thr same country were those of Ireland and Vieturia, but in thee 
roups there were only 41 and 37 cases reapeetively. ‘The other 
ppt the 23 eases in which hoth husband and wife were nati 
Seutlunl, are ton small to deserve mention. 

‘A statement of the divorees, judicial separations, and desrers uf 
nullity: of ana in New South Wales in five-year periods 
1x92 wally luring the last wight. years, will be found below :— 
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the figures covering the period of twenty-seven years from 1571 to 
1899 :-— 





















Italy 
German Empire 
Prussia. 

Austria .. 
Hungary. 
Netherlands 


§ 








Conny. 1GI- aos, TOR, 1403, 08 T0818. 1907 
United Kingdom 326 5 
England and Wales 34:0 31-4 | 30°5 
Scotland. 33°6 8 
Ireland 5 
France. 1 
Switzerland . 9 
3 


Seeeeey 


8 
ge 
Bee 
‘ 

& 
% 





SeeeHeeeeREe BEER 
Ahiaetandeesoncan 


Sweden . 











in Scotland 30-6 per thousand ; in Ireland 22-9 per thousand ; while 
the nl rate fur the United Kingdom was 28-7 per thousand, 
Tn New South Wales the births increased year by year from 188310 
1893, and, although they have diminished since that time, they sill 
exceed those of Victoria,‘ The superiority in number rested with Victoris 
until the year 1879, when the births in New South Wales exceeded tho 
southern neighbour by 94. During each of the last nineteen seat 
the excess has been maintained, the greatest being in 1900, when 

















In no year, so far as observation extends, have the female birtls 
exceeded in unter those of males. The preponderance of births of 
male children in New South Wales during a number of years will be 
nn from the table given below. The figures are exclusive of chihiea 
stillborn, the births of which a 









The birth-rate in 1899, in in England and Wales was 29-4 per thousand : | 





Females, 

















The excess of males over females born during t the past twenty-ccven 
years has ranged from 2-08 per cent, in 1875 to 7-65 per cent. in J ios 
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in the other States of Australia as well as in New South Wax 
The following table gives the number of births in each quarter of the 
year since 1880 :-— 














! Quarter ending — Quarter ending— 
Year. | 

| a, [20s ult, | iene | az PE 
1880 | 6,500 | 7,116 9,161 ' 9,602 | 10, 
1381 | 6,976 | 6,983 10,361 | 9, 
1882 7,195 | 1.273 9,610 | 10,187 | 10, | 
1883 | 7,378 | 7,755 | 9,981 
1834 8141 | 8,443 9,336 | 10,080 
‘1885 | 8,178 | 8,508 9,031 | 9,153: 90> | 
1886 | 8,451 | 8.976 7 j 
1887 ' 9,073 | 9,183 | 
1888 ' 9,058 | 9,651 
1889, 9.125 | 9,292 
1890 | 9,154 | 9,667 





Separating the state into the metropolitan and country districts, it 
will be seen from the following table that during recent years the birth- 
rate per thousand has been higher in the metropolis than in the 
remainder of the state. This is due to the proportionately larcer 
number of females in the metropolitan population as compared with 
the country population, among whom males largely predominate. The 
highest rate reached for the whole of New South Wales during the he 
twenty years was 38:8] in 1880, The estimated maximum rate for tke 
metropolis was reached in 1884, when the births were 43-88 per thousand 
of the population. In the country districts the greatest number of 
births in proportion to the population occurred in 1880, when the rate 
vas 38-73 per thousand ;— 











per thousand of the 
‘population. : 




















Year, Serer ia 
County. Ney, Bat : 

1899 | assi || iso1 

asst | | 37-90 1892 

1882 37:20 1893 

183 | ; 3732 || 1894 

1884 | 38-44 1895, 

1885 | 3779 

1986 1 3743 

1887 

1888 | 

1889 
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Aozs or Parents. 


During the eight years 1893-1900 the ages of the women giving bir 
to children ranged from 12 to 58 years. As might be expected, d 
majority of the very young mothers were unmarried; thus of 3,6! 
mothers under 18 years of age, 2,021 were unmarried. The total numb 
of married women who gave birth to children during the eight yea 
was 278,601, the ages of whom were as follow :— 

















‘Ages of Married Mothers. | Number ot |! ages ot Married Mothers. | Number of 
14 years 20 years. | 14,008 
boy ‘30 yearsand under 35, 64,796 
1 By 0} 45,678 
Wow Mi ny 8) 17,873 
Bow 4 yy BO 1,752 
wo 5, 2 
20 2, 5 
BD 3, 2 
8, 55, 2 
Boy 6, 1 
wy, 58, 1 
8 Not stated a 
By 

7» l 

By, | Total 278,601 

















It will be seen that in two cases the age of the mother is stated as 5 
years; in another case, as 56 years ; and in still another case, as 
‘As these four cases were outaide the usual experience, inquiries wal 
made, with the result that the accuracy of the records was confirms 
It may be mentioned that in the first two cases the ages of the fathe 
were 45 and 55 years; in the third case, 58 years; and in the feast 
case, 64 years. It is found that the age of the mothers of oneSewl 
of the children born does not exceed 24 years, and that before wame 
pass their twenty-eighth year they give birth to one-half their 
Only 10 per cent. of the births occur after age 38, and less them 
cent, after age 40 is reached. 

‘The average age of the fathers was nearly five years higher te 
of the mothers, the respective ages being 34-31 years and 2088 
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possessions ; 430 in Canada and Newfoundland ; 128 in the West Indies, 
and 166 elsewhere. Of 821 mothers, 342 were born in Asiatic posses 
sions; 172 in African possessions; 103 in Canada; 31 in the West 
Indies ; and 173 elsewhere. 

Foreign-born fathers were more numerous. Amongst them were 
3,283 Germans, 530 Frenchmen, 668 Russians, 221 Austrians, 759 
Danes, 1,829 Swedes and Norwegians, 589 Italians, 745 natives of other 
European countries, 479 Chinese, 77 natives of other Asiatic countries, 
12 natives of African countries, 1,026 natives of the United States, & 
natives of other Amorican countries, and 41 Polynesians ; total, 10,347. 
Of 3,121 foreign-born mothers, 1,040 were German, 189 French, 211 
Russian, 55 Austrian, 161 Danish, 96 Swedish or Norwegian, 329 
Italian, 324 natives of other European countries, 154 natives of China, 
47 of other Asiatic countries, 4 of African countries, 437 of the United 
States, 31 of other American countries, and 43 of Polynesia. There 
were only 1,772 cases in which both parents were foreign-born. 

Besides the fathers enumerated above, there were 864 who were 
born at sea, and 24 whose birthplaces were not stated. Of mothers there 
were 590 born at sea, and 20 whose birthplaces were not stated. 


Birtn or First Crip. 


The period clapsing from the date of marriage to the birth of the 
first. child has been ascertained for the eight years 1893 to 19K. 
The total number of first births occurring during that period was 
56,247. The time which had elapsed since the ceremony of marriag? 
was performed is shown in the following table : 












| Number ‘Number 


H Period. 
‘First Births, 


Period. 








| First Births, 


az 
[ig 
| 
! 





1 month and under} 1,790 
2 months .. | 








It will be seen that of the 56,247 first births 24,658, or 43°8 per cemty 
occurred before ten months had elapsed from the date of marriage; aad 
18,344, or 32-6 per cent., within nine months after marriage. 
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Dividing the years since 1871 into quinquennial periods, the average 
rate of illegitimate births as compared with the total number of births, 
was as appended :— 














Remainder | ew South 
wont] mee | | 
cent. cent. cent. 
1871-75 Pes ‘ll | are) ba) 
621 B44 422 
1881-85 ee | | 3a 436 
1896-90 T37 | 367 420 
1991-95 8-93 438 601 
1e00-1900 | = 1028 | 524 6-88 





Possibly the smaller proportion of illegitimate births noticeable in 
the country districts is to some extent due to the fact that women wbo 
have fallen come to Sydney to hide theirshame. The table given belov, 
showing the number of accouchements at the Benevolent Asylum, 
certainly gives colour to this supposition, for out of the large number 
of unmarried women whose confinements took place in that institution 
it is only reasonable to suppose that the country contributed a consider- 
able quota :— 






































Confinements. : Confinement 
oa | 
Your. ‘ 
rout | Mart! mtd ta | ict at 
1865 129 | 50 9 1883 210 | 33 m7 
1866 129 | 51 8 1884 305 | 8 2 
1967 wi | 4 1885 262 | 55 a 
1868 102 | 46 56 1886 300 | 71 = 
1869 12 | 40 2 1887 257 | 76 1st 
1870 29 6 1888 zl | 70 a 
1871 17 | 54 63 1889 252 | 48 co 
1872 102 | 37 65 1890 268 | 35 a1 
1873 107 | 27 80 1891 3% | 6l J 
1874 196 | 36 90 1892 330 | 56 335 
1875 m3 | 38 83 1893 338 | Ge mM 
1876 156 | 38 | 118 1894 393 | 80 a3 
1877 eo | 41 | 128 1895 335 | 89 a 
1878 160 38 122 1896 34 or st 
1879 203 | 45 | 158 1897 302 | 56 “ 
1880 233 | 51 | 182 1898 m1 | 38 EI 
1881 225 | so | 175 1899 au | 468 rd 
1882 27 | 45 | 1 1908 233 | 35 8 
The rate of illegitimacy in New South Wales is higher than im aay 
of the other Australasian provinces, higher than the general rate ef 
‘ 
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United Kingdom, higher than in England, Wales, and Ireland, bat 
lower than in Scotland and in most of the continental countries of 
Europe. Moreover, illegitimacy in New South Wales, and in Aus- 
tralasia as a whole, is increasing, while in the United Kingdom it is 
decreasing. The following figures, showing the rate of illegitimacy per 
100 births in the Commonwealth and New Zealand, are based on 8 
period of five years :— 





Mlegitimate births 
Sete, Per cent, 











The rate of illegitimacy for a like period in England and Wales{was 
415 ; in Scotland, 6-97 ; and in Ireland, 2°65. in | 

Of the total number of children born ‘in Australasia during the five 
years ended 1900, 5:75 per cent. were illegitimate, as compared with 
4°42 per cent. in the United Kingdom during the five years 1895-99. 

To enable a comparison to be made with the chief countries of Conti- 
nental Europe, the following table has been compiled. ‘The rates are 
im moet cases based on the five years 1895-99. tna majority of the 
countries mentioned, illegitimacy seems to be on the increase :-— 





Tagine 
| Masi 
weet 


Country. Country. births 

















If the births of illegitimate children in 1893-1900 be compared with 
the total number of confinements, it will be found that for all ages tho 
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proportion of illegitimatea is 6-63 per cent. Excluding ages under 18, 
the proportion of illegitimate to the total confinements is as follows:— 





Percentage 0 


Ayes. legitimate to total 








15 and under 2 years 3512 
20 ” 11:31 
5 FY ” 419 
30 By 253 
35 oo» 237 
40 45 183 








Although there are instances in which a woman has a numerocs 
family of iegitimate children, illegitimate births are, for the most part, 
first births. If, then, the illegitimate are reckoned as first births, 
tonther with the births of children of ante-nuptial conception—that is 
to say, births which have taken place within nine months of marriage— 
and ordinary first births, there were during the six years 1893-1900 :— 


Number. Per cent. 
37,906 49774 





Firat births of post-nuptial conception 








» — ante-nuptial =, 18,341 4-07 
» illegitimate a 19,965 28:19 
Total. 76,212 10000 


and if these are set down side by side in various groups according to the 
ages of the mothers, some very striking results are obtained—results 
which afford matter for very serious reflection, The figures are gives 
in the following table :— 





legitimate Birth | Legitimate Birtha a 
Within» onthe ot | 9 gnc and ne 








Age Groups, 


of First 1 3 
peia| WES — tee | ae 












Under 20 years. 
20 and under 


BER 


40 years and over 





Totals... 
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The birthplaces of the mothers of illegitimate children were s 
follow :—New South Wales, 14,988 ; Victoria, 1,232 ; Queensland, 571; 
South Australia, 408; Western Australia, 15; Tasmania, 181; New 
Zealand, 304; England, 1,206 ; Wales, 50; Scotland, 243 ; Ireland, 
465 ; other British possessions, 33 ; Germany, 73; United States, 17; 
other foreign countries, 59; at sea, 33; not stated, 62. 

Of 3,836 infants who died in the state during the year 1900 before 
they had attained the age of 12 months, 3,087 were legitimate, and 
749 illegitimate; and of 4,875 children who died before they hed 
reached the age of 5 years, 4,058 were legitimate, and 817 illegitimate, 
From this it would appear that while the death-rate of all ehildrea 
under 1 year of age was 103°3 per thousand, and of all children 
under 5 years of age, 3-4 per thousand, the death-rate of legitimate 
children of less than 12 months was 89°4 per thousand, and of leg 
timate children under 5 years of age, 26°8 per thousand ; and the 
death-rate of illegitimates under 12 months of age was 2875 per 
thousand, and under 5 years of age, 91:5 per thousand. These 
figures disclose the fact that the death-rate of illegitimates under 1 
year was 221°6 per cent. higher than that of legitimates, and that the 

+ death-rate of illegitimates under 5 years was 241-4 per cent. higher 
than that of legitimates. In other words, the probability of a legitimate 
child in New South Wales reaching the age of 5 years is more than 
three times ay great as that of an illegitimate child. 


Twins anp TRIPLETS. 


During the year 1900 there were two cases of triplets, comprising 
2 males and 4 females. Twins numbered 384 cases, comprising 394 


males ard 374 females—in all, 768 children. ‘The number of children 
born as triplets and twins formed 2-08 per cont, of the total births 























Total........] 





‘Twine 
No. of - rae 
Ot | a | P| Ta 

| ] 
Sydney ww | 12 13 » 
Suburbs, | 93 | 103 | 83 | 198 
Country. | we | 270 | 23 | om 
| 2 ai 4 | sm | so | su | m0 
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The following table shows the number of twins and triplets born 
‘New South Wales during the last ten years, excluding those still- 
m 









































Tripleta: ‘Twins. 
Year. 
‘Total Te 
No. of No, of 2 
==[= |» pees] = | ee 
adgf tags | sree | seose | 903) 308] 397] 785 
3) 3! ig} 328| 392) 323 
5) 8! 15) 408| 400) 4i4| 814 
3] 4) 8| 905) 302] 367 | 720 
8) 12) 18} 306| 306/ 305| 701 
2| 2! 6| 335| a35| 331| 600 
1} 3)... | 3| 417] 45] 418] 833 
3] 6; 9] 366/ 303] 330| 732 
3) 4 | 380| 300] 377| 776 
2| 2 o| 3a¢| 304] 374| 768 
ai| 49 «| #1 | 3,781 | 3,814 | 3,738 | 7,652 





There were also quartettes in 1893, 1895, and 1897. 

As shown in the foregoing table, there were 3,781 cases of twins, 
cases of triplets, and 3 quartettes during the ten years 1891-1900. 
16 total numbor of confinements recorded during this period was 377,333. 
follows, therefore, that one mother in every 100 gave birth to twins; 
e mother in every 12,172 was delivered of three children, and one in 
ery 125,778 of four children at a birth. 

The ages of the mothers of all twins born during 1893-1900 were as. 
low :— . 








Number of | 


‘Ages of Mothers, \Confinements} 

















i 
! 30 yearsand under 35 
! 35 40} 








‘The ages of 150 unmarried mothers who gave birth to twins are 
sluded in the above table. 


3R 
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‘The ages of the fathers, excluding the 150 cases in which the childr 
were illegitimate, are shown in the following table :— 








Ages ot Fathers | Spot section | Sad 

I 
19 24 |g yma 71 
20 2 | a ee 
a 14 | ts yon OAS 
2 malo 2 Bs 95, 
3B 33 1 55 yy » 42 
ps 5 | 60 5 10 
25 65 || 65 1 
cy 65 || 66 1 
7 a |i 75 1 

8 uz i 

9 193 

2,910 








Of the mothers of twins, 2,017 were born in New SouthWales : 250 
Victoria ; 172 in the other Australasian provinces ; 310 in England x 
Wales ; 81 in Scotland ; 183 in Ireland ; and 47 in other countries. 
the fathers, 1,538 were born in New South Wales; in Victoria, 21 
in the other Australasian provinces, 128 ; in England and Wales, 37: 
in Scotland, 114; in Ireland, 200 ; and in other countries, 144, 

The ages of the parents in the 25 cases of triplets that occurr 
during the eight years, 1893-1900, were as follow -— 


i 
Cases of | Casen of 
‘Ares of Fath Tripleta,; Aseeof Mother reipiees, 

















The ages of fathers do not include two cases of illegitimate 








thousand births, or one death to every 141 births. During the eight 
years ended 1900 the deaths from various assigned causes were — 











Toul, 
aie vx [se ao. | tj oe BS 





Puerper ‘Fever 
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Dearns 1x CHILD-BIRTH. 
Taking one year with another, the deaths resulting from varioes 
diseases and casualties incident to child-birth average about 1 per 
19 
Puerperal Mania 


| 
| 
| 


i 
1 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Buttukes 
N-B8 0s 


Puerperal Cé 

Placenta prev 

Phlegmasia dol 4 

Other casualti 35 
birth. 














It will be seen that nearly one-fourth of the total number of deaths 
are simply attributed to child-birth. These would have been classified 
under their proper headings had fuller information been available. This 
faulty definition is mainly due to the want of care on the part of 
medical attendants, who, when furnishing the certificates required 
them by law, simply certify to the cause of death as child-birth, which 
means, in most cases, one of the specific causes mentioned in_ the table. 
Of the 1,917 cases which occurred during the seven years 1894-1900, 
the children were Lorn alive in 981 cases, and still-born in 936 cases. 

Taking the eight years 1893-1900, 1,927 of the 2,138 women who 
yielded up life were married, and 211 single; and as there were during 
this period 278,601 legitimate and 19,940 illegitimate births —reckon'ng 
cases of twins and triplets as single births—it follows that amongst 
married women the fatal cases average 6-92, and amongst single women 
10°58 per thousand births. The kuw does not require « record of the 
illegitimate children of a deceased woman, so that it is impossible to sy 
how many single women died in first continement during the eight 
years under revi cting the number of single women who are 
reckoned to have died in child-birth during the eight years 
previous issue, namely 183, from the total number of deatl 
confinement, there will remain 495 deaths of married women 


ze | 249 | 321 256 278 | 208 a8 i 























‘ ae een 
The following table shows the ae tis ji in child-birth during the he 
years 1893-1900 arranged according to the previous issue of the deceased 
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others, exclusive of children still-born, no information with respect to 
vese being shown in the death registers :— 





Number 


Previous Issue, 
Number of Children. of Deaths. 








Raed PaaS 
es 





Tilegitimate 
Legitimate, 





wren RSES 








The next table shows the risk attending child-birth, at each age 
) mothers of first children (primiparae), based on the experience of the 
ght years 1893-1900, and it is found that the probability of death is 
ast at ago 20, increasing very rapidly after that age is passed ; and 
‘creasing also as the age falls below 20. For primiparne the fatal cases 
present one death to 114 confinements :— 


Number ot | Number of | Proportion of 
fire 








Deaths during| "Deaths per 
Ages of Mothers. Consnements | Brat | 1,000 Contine- 
(Primiparse). | Confinement. ‘ments, 










Under 18 years .. 


1 
2, 
a 
4, 
5, 





2 


al »eEBESSS2 se8E28e2 
BeaR 

BS 09 1 9-3 06 1 O19 

BS8isSSuee5 


4 35 
@ 

3, 28 
2, pe 
2 

iY 

4, 

1 
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And similarly with women who have already borne children (mal 
parae), the risk of death is least at age 20—that is to say, the ma 
year as for primiparae. The fatal cases represent one death to li 
continements :— 


















‘ ot 
Number ot | Number of 
‘Ages of Mothers. | Confinesients | Deaths during Deathes rer 
(tparse) | Confinement. | 40, Cont 
\ 
\ | 
Under 18 years <P BNF: 
18 years 1 ATS 
wo, . 1 
2 i 
a soe 
2 oy ol 
By 
ay, t 
By 1 
3 
8 
a | 
30 
pe | 
co i 
‘6 | 
x 








1,434 





The preceding two tables relate to married women only. There is 
difficulty in dealing with the deaths of unmarried women, as the ¥ 
vious issue of such is not to be ascertained. The ages of mothers 
illegitimate children, as well as the deaths during the period 1893-14 
are shown below. The fatal cases represent one death to every! 
confinements :~- 





















Ages of Sothers Gouitnenionts peathnduring | Dest fer 
j em | Beate amy Con 
Under 15 years .... 75 2 6 6T 
15 years and under 20 5,441 66 1213 
20, ” bo 7,686 85 1106 
Boy 3, 35 10-02 
0 1, 16 936 
By 1, 5 450 
40 ,, 2 548 
Not stated .. 





Total. 
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11:92; New South Wales, 1231; Queensland, 12°66; and Tasmania, 
12:91 ‘per thousand. ‘The mean rate in New Zealand for the period 
was 9-83, and the general Australasian rate 12-45 per thousand. 

In 1899 the death-rate of England and Wales was 18-4 per thousand; 
of Scotland, 18:7 per thousand ; and of Ireland, 17-6 per thousand: 
while the general rate of the United Kingdom, was 18:3 per thousand. 
The favourable conditions of Australasia as compared with European 
countries will be manifest from an inspection of the following rates for 
the period extending from 1881 to 1899 : 








Country. 





3B ome me [ef 



































| 
United Kingdom ......; 19:0 | 200 168/188 17-1 
England and Wales: 19°1 | 202 166 | 18-7 .17-1 
Scotland. 2 | 20°7 172 | 19°7 | 16-9 
Ireland 18-4 4! 166 
France 0 | 22°6 ; 223 | 22 
Switzerland 20°8 | 20°4 | 18°8 | 19°9 | 20-0; Wat 
Italy .. 27°3 | 263 | 26-4 ' 95-4 | 25-2 | 25-3, 24-3 
German Empire... 25-1 | 23-4 | 24-1 | 24-6 | 22°3 | 22-1 | 208 
Prussi | 24°7 | 23-0 | 23-6 | 24-3 | 29-0 21-9 20-9 
‘Austr 29°5 | 27-9 | 988) 27-1 | 27°8 | 27-3 26-3 
Hungary. . | 32-4 | 33-2 | 35-0 | 311/304 296 28-8 
Netherlands 21-0 | 207 | 21-0 | 19-2 | 18-5 | 18-6, 172 
Belgium 202 | 212 21-8 | 20°3 | 18°6 195175 
Denmark 186 | 200 | 19-4 | 18-9) 17-5 | 169 ' 15:7 
Norway 16-9175 | 17°8!16:3|16-9'15-7 15-2 
Sweden 17 | 168/179 | 168 | 16-4 | 152, 15:6 
ieee 











in order that a just comparison may be made, the rates for Australia 
for the same period are given below :— 
State (ist ve. |v. | aa || as, | ee, | 


South Wales . : 12 19% 

rae 1368) Weal 
Tav6 | 1534 
1a see 
oasis 
13°63 | 1 


19°35 | 10-00 





ire nt 






ae 


3s |1-3 |1Lss 
oar 10] oe 
90 [iB 





New Zealand 1023 | 1019 


108 1 





Austratasi 














108 | 12-36 





There are many causes operating to increase the European rate, whieh 
have not yet affected these states. Chief amongst these are the 
of small-pox and cholera, It is not surprising, therefore,.that nearly 
every country of Europe should have a higher annual death-rate that 
any part of Australasia, Considering the favourable environment 
of the population of New South Wales, the matter for surprise is net 
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would appear, however, from the table, that the extra proportion | 
males born does not counterbalance the extra number of male deaths > 














“aes, | zs ot nace 
Maledonth | Getthe; tenule popu Male over emt 

| y ion rere | ne, Bethe 

1891 9,658 6,723, 8,080 | 1,352 | 1,314 
1902 | 8544 | 5,866 | 7,208 raze | oss 
ies | 9,289 | 6,733 | 7,004 , 1,261 | 1,302 
1804 | g7i4 | 6456 | 7,548 1ove | 1,028 
1895 | 8e6r1 | 6253 | 7,569 | 1,39 ‘980 
1996 9,256 6,583 8133 | 1,550 876 
iso7 | S34 | 5,950 | 7,322 | L372 731 
1888 7,025 | 8510 1485 | 1,934 
1s | 9131 | 6770 | 3113 | 1943 765 
1900 8,951 6,167 8,010 | 1,843 78 


‘Total for ten years... 14,056 | 10,019 








As a general rule, the season of the year in which deaths are ma 
numerous is the quarter ending March ; but the number of deaths in tt 
December quarter is nearly as great, and in some years has exceeded tht 
of the first quarter. The deaths in 1891, chiefly owing toa visitation: 
epidemic influenza, were much more numerous than in 1892, whe 
compared with the population, they presented a lower rate than for ar 
year since 1861. In 1895 and 1897, however, the death-rate fell to 
still lower figure, namely to 11:92 and 11-05 per thousand respectivel 
Taking the ten years ended 1900, the deaths during each quarter of tl 
year were :— 















3,415 
For the purpose of comparison, the obvious diviai metrupelis 
and country districts suggest themselves, and the annual deathente gp 
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The lesson conveyed by the above table is a very striking one, 
The minimum death-rate of infants in the metropolis was 5-77 per 
thousand greater than the minimum rate of the country, and the mean 
rate of the country was little more than three-fourths of the metropolitan. 
‘When the circumstances of life in the country districts are considered, 
the distance sick persons are removed from the comforts, and even the 
necessaries which sickness demands, the full meaning of the low rate, 
both for adults and for children, will best be understood. No more 
potent argument could be advanced as to the natural salubrity of the 
state than the returns of the death-rates as recorded outside the walls 
of the metropolis. 

All satisfaction, however, in regard to the low death-rate is confined 
tothe country districts. So far as Sydney and its suburbs are concerned, 
there is no cause for congratulation ; on the contrary, the rate at which 
children of tender years drop into the grave formsa pathetic commentary 
on the civilisation of the state. Since 1880, however, there has been 
a large decrease in the metropolitan average, the proportion having 
declined from 77-45, for the five years ending 1880, to 37-91 for the 
period ending with 1900. ‘The following quinquennial table has been 
compiled in order to illustrate the gradual change which has taken place 
since 1871 :— 





Quinguepnial | yotropoliz, | Country District | New South Wales. 








AU ages, 
1871-75 | ol | 1277 1490 
1876-80 2146 | 13-96 16-10 
1881-85 20°77 1348 1570 
1886-90 17-94 1182 13-80 
1891-95 15:18 11°60 1277 
1896-1900 | 1304 1118 1027 
Over 5 years, 
1871-75 1272 925 1021 
1876-80 12°82 9°86 1073 
1881-85, 1256 9:50 11-40 
1886-90 10°93 849 927 
1891-95 9-01 B45 8-93 
1896-1910 O41 8:31 887 
Under 5 years, 

30°55 307 

35°80 46°36 
35-99 46 

31-68 40-04 

| 30-06 354 

| 31-23 33 
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The following table shows the mortality in the metropolitan and 
ountry districts during ten years ; the figures for previous years will be 
ound in earlier editions of this book. In the first part of the table will 
ve found the actual number of deaths, and in the second the proportion 
€ doaths of children under 5 years and of persons over that age, as 
ompared with the population :-— 





























‘Children under 5 years. Persons over 5 youre, 

Year. 

Metropolis. | Country. | XW. | Metropotia. | Country. | NRW. 

‘Nowner or Dearas, 
t 
1891 2,821 3,689 6,510 3,599. 6,177 976 
1892 2446 | 3,381 5,827 3,066 | 5,517 8,583 
1893 3,157 3,915 1,072 3,327 | 5,623 8,950 
1894 2448 | 3465 | 5,913 | 340 | 5817 | 9,257 
1895 2,238 3,310 5,548 347 | 6119 9,366 
1996 20% | gen | 5,925 | 3355 | 6559 | 9,914 
1897 1,977 2,963 4,940 3,23 6,081 9,324 
1898 2,698 ' 3,590 | 6,288 | 3,665 | 6,708 | 10,373 
1809 1,880 3,882 | 5,762 3,631 | 6,508 | 10,139 
1900 1,659 216 | 4,875 | 3,843 | 6,400 | 10,243 
' i 
Rare rer 1,000 of Maa 
1891 5165 | s202 | 3882 | 103 957 | 1003 
1892 4412 | 23-76 | 33°69 917 8:22 Sot 
1893 so4s | so32 | 30-08 9:87 8:13 8-70 
1804 43-44 28°53 3326 10°13 815 : 87 
1895 39-26 28:15 31-78 945 828) 8:65 
1996 =| 3839 | sese | otal os. | 8-66 8:96 
1897 | 34-91 28-28 29:17 907 | 787 825 
1s98 | 4916 | 32:38 | 3704 99s | 8°50 897 
1899 34°73, 35-45, 35-21 959 8-10 8:58 
1900 3205 | 2959 | 3037 885 843 8:38 
i 
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The next table gives the number of children under 1 year dring in 
the metropolis and country, and the proportion per thousand birthe 
‘This latter approximately represents the proportion of children wht 
died within a year after birth :— 











Metropolia. Country Districts. Sew South Wal 
Yer Deaths Per 1,000 Deaths | Per 1,000 Deaths Per 1.008 
ander 1. under. | under 
1889 ga | 1724 | 2371 90 846721358 
1800 1823 | 1554 | 249 884 4072 - lors 
1891 2075 | M481 | 2616 1028 4691 . 115d 
192 | (1832 | 1902 | 2413 99 4.45 l06u 
3893 Sos: 1467 | 2592 982 4S 
toe | ives | iseo | asa 0 4.48 1 
1895 1,669 | 1308 | 2497 937 = 4106. 159 
1896 Uno | 1390 | 2725 126 | 4435 515 
1897 | 551 | 129-1 | 2,250 892 | 3801 1020 
1808 128 | 1532 | 2592 1 1086 © dais 1819 
isso | 1473 | 1904 ' 2856 = 79 41309 87 
1900 | 2,322 { 1090 2,514 100-5 ‘3.836 1033 

[1363 1009 nz 








A more precise classification of the ages of the 3,836 children under] 
year, who died in 1900, is appended :— 














The experience of the United Kingdom shows that infant mortalityi 
always higher in large towns than in rural districts; and the experient 
of this state ia somewhat similar. But though the conditions of Hi 
in England are more favourable in rural districts than in the towne, th 
same is not necessarily the case here. In sparsely-scattered commemitia 
such as the country districts of New South Wales mainly compeian,d 
is frequently impossible to obtain for children of tender years axttali 
which in towns are considered, and rightly so, almost necessneii 

life. Were it not, therefore, for the contagions which seem imeidi 
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The comparatively high death-rates of Sydney certainly do not arise 
from natural causes. Seated on the hilly shores of Port Jackson, its 
situation is all that could be desired, and the configuration of the ground 
on which it stands is especially adapted to the requirements of a perfect 
drainage system. What Nature with lavish hand had bestowed, was, 
however, until recently, in danger of being destroyed or polluted : for 
looking through the causes of death the conclusion is inevitable that no 
small part of the mortality of Sydney and its suburbs arose. primarily 
or indirectly, from diseases which sanitary precautions might hare 
averted. 

Amongst the Australasian capital cities, Wellington stands first with 
the lowest, death-rate; and, over a period of yeara, there is not a great 
difference between the rates of the chief cities on the continent & 
Australia, leaving Perth out of consideration. The rates for a sing'r 
year, however, do not present equal uniformity, as will be seen br 
the ‘following figures for 1900 :—Perth, 14-72; Melbourne, 1 
Adelaide, 13°10 ; Hobart, 13-00 ; Sydney, 11°87 ; Brisbane, 11-33 ; axd 
Wellington, $91. Of course the suburbs of the various cities am 
included in these calculations. Compared with cities in other parts of 
the world, the result is generally favourable to Australasia. The 
following table shows the mean death-rate of the chief Australasian, 
European, and American cities for a period of years :— 







































Australasia. 
Annual 
Death-rate. 
Hobart . 20°99 | Brisbane + Sydney . 
Perth .. 20-66 | Adelaide . Wellington 
Melbourne WaT 
United Kingdom. 

Dublin ..... Plymouth Birmingham . 
Liverpool Newcastle Portsmouth 
Cork Sheffield Bristol 
Manchester London Brighton’. 
Glasgow Edinburgh 

Continental Europe. 
St. Peteraburg .. Paris Amsterdam 
Madrid ..... Berlin Rottenlam 
Budapest Rome . 
Manich Cologne 

Leipzig........ 

Stockholm 

mburg 
Brussels... 
America. 

Montreal New Orleans + Philadelphia .. 2” 
New York... Toronto . St. Louis a | 
Brooklyn Baltimore... 10 | San Francisco ...... 1630 


Boston. 
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‘This list is fairly representative, and largely as the rate for Sydney 
swollen by the deaths of children of tender years, whose lives are often 
eedlessly sacrificed, the comparison is satisfactory. 

‘The following table shows the numbers of deaths at all ages during 
he year 1900 :-— 








































































Age Groups. Male. | Female, | Total, 
Under 3 months ..........) 1,085 | 881 
3 months and under 6 ... 500 | 410 
6 » 12 499 451 
325 303 
89 96 
72 | 64 
48) 42 
16 | 7 
leo | 196 | 
m0 | 158 
a | 42} 
a! 197 
5 30, 29 } | one | 
Do 86. 295 285 
By oy 40, v1 
40 ” » 45. 460 49 
5 » » 50. 465 | 215 
0 on Bn! 368 | oe | 
rie 01) 45 | 
o , eee 575 239 | 
Bee! 620 306 | 
0» TBs, 585 m2 | 
er eB. 992. 258 | 
8 a eee 27 
85 wy 90.4 43 102 
mo 19 Brose 49 33 
9 yy 100 | WW 18 
100 years and upwards.....,| 9 5 
Not stated (adults) | 8 i li 
Total... a0s 





The number of persons of the age of 70 years and upwards who died 
aring the year was 2,398, and of these 1,483 were males and 915 females, 
here were 1,457 between the ages of 70 and 80 years ; 815 between 
) and 90 years; 114 between 90 and 100 years ; and 14 centenarians, 

38 
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The birthplaces of the 123,889 persons who died in New South Wales 
during the eight years 1893-1900, are shown in the following table :— 









Birthplaces. 


Males, 



















jew South Wales....| $7,682 
ictoria 1,505 
é ‘387 
108 
] oa 
30 
| 0 
[oar 
United Kingdom 
England. | 13,000 













Other Possession 
Total... 


E Born at Bea. ‘i 
Birthplace not stated: 





| Elazlilen fs 
































289 persons, 77,177 were natives of Australasia, and it 
will be seon that in 895 casos the birthplace of the deceased was not 
stated. Of the remaining 45,817 persons, information was supplied 

ing the length of residence in Australasia of 43,779, and from 
the particulars given, the following table has been compiled :— i 












[tom 








' i <s 
jeder again! Tout 








5 yearsund under 10 

lo . ” 
15 » ” 
20 yearn and upwards . 





Total. 
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Class I.—Specific Febrile or Zymotic Diseases. \ 

Order 1. Miaxmatie Diseases,—Chicken-pox, 2; measles, 9; epidemic rose rash, 
1; scarlet fever, 9; influenza, 197 ; whooping-cough, 106; diphtheria, 63 ; simple 
continued fever, 3; typhoid, enteric fever, 308; bubunic plague, 104; cerebro- 
spinal fever, 1. 

Order 2. Diarrhaal Diseases.—Cholera, cholera infantam, 53; diarrbes, 46 
dysentery, 68. 

Order 3. Malarial Diseases.—Remittent fever, 1 ; intermittent fever, ague, % 
beri beri, 4. 

Order 4. Zoogenoun Diseasee.—Splenic fever, 2. 

Order 5. Venereal Dixeaser,Syphilia (including congenital), 54; strictare of 
urethra, 3. 

Order 6. Septic Dincaree.—Erysipelas, 23 
fever, 75. 








syamia, septicemia, 47; puerperal 
Class II.—Parasitic Diseases. 
Thrush, 18 ; hydatids, 41; worms, 1. 


Class ITI.— Dietetic Diseases. 
ion, privation, 25; malnutrition, 35; scurvy, 3; intemperance— 
(a) chronic alcoholism, 69; (b) delirium tremens, 19; (c) opium smoking, 3; 
(d) morphia mania, 2; surfeit (over-eating), 1. 


Class IV.—-Constitutional Diseases. 


Kheumatic fever, rheumatism of heart, 49 ; rheumatism, 31; gout, 26; rickets, 
11; cancer, 765; tabes mesenterica, 117; tubercular meningitis (acute bydro- 
cephalus), 94; phthisis, 1,077; other forms of tuberculosis, scrofula, 34 
purpura, hemorrhagic diathesie, 17; anemia, chlorosis, leacocythsemia, 58 
diabetes mellitus, 50 ; leprosy, 3. 


Class V.—Developmental Diseases. 

Premature Dirth, 528; atelectasis, 38 ; cyanosis, 25; spina bifida, 18; imper 
forate anus, 12; cleft palate, harelip,G; other congenital defecta, 38; old aye, 
1,043. . 

Class VI.—Local Diseases. 

Order 1. Diwrascs of the Nerroux System.—Inflammation of the brain ot ite 
membranes, 200; apoplexy, 376; softening of the brain, 48; hemiplegia, bra 
, 133 ; paralysis agitans, 10 ; insanity, general paralysis of th ye, 1s 
chorca, 2; epilepsy, 90; convulsions, 380; laryngismus stridulus, 5; idiopathic 
tetanus, 10; paraplegia, disease of the spinal cord, 104; congestion of brain, 13 
brain diseases (undefined), 61. 

Order 2. Dineanrs of the Organs of Special Senve.—Otitis, otorrhore, disse 
; epintaxin, diseaso of the nose, 2; ophthalmia, disease of the eye, L 
Diseares of the Circulatory Syst'm,—Endocarditia, valvalir disemm, 
it hypertrophy of heart, 10; angina pectoris, 32 ; syncope, $983 
ancuristn, G4; senile gangrene, 32; embolism, thrombosis, 33°; phlebitie, 
vari ose veins, 2; heart disease (undefined), 482 









































of the ear, 9 









lennon ne 
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From the foregoing it will be seen that the number of deaths frum 
phthisis in the state during 1900 was groater than that from any othr 
disease. The mortality rate per 10,000 living from this canse was, bew- 
ever, lower for the five years ending 1900 than for any previous fiverar 
period since 1871. The fatal cases of cancer were 765, equal ty a rte 
of 565 per 10,000 living. Further reference to these diseases will be 
found in suoceeding pages. 

The following are the principal causes of death, arranged im onder 
of fatality :— 





‘Number of Jonee 
—_ 


Phthisis s 











Brain Disease (undefined) .. 
509 Congestion of lungs 
447 Diabetes mellitu i" 
39g Rheumatic fever (rheumatiem « 
380 heart) 
377 Softening of brain 
376 Pyamia, septicem: 
He 
338 Hydatids 
28g Found drowned (open verdi 
266 Malnutrition.......... 
Intnssusception of intestine .. 
283 bervaloets, acrofala 














Bright's direase 
Dineases of the urinary system 

(exclusive of Bright's di 
Childbirth, puerperal fev 














‘Malformations atelectasis, cyano- 

‘is, epina bifida, &.) 137 
Hemiplegia, brain paralysix 
Tabes mesenterica 
Insanity, gonoral paralysis 

insane ei 
Whooping cough . 









Croup. 
114 Lung disease (undefined) 
306 Caries, Necrosis, 


















SURGE CEREURENUBER ER EESE NSS BEY BU SEAA ee 


Bubonic plague é 104 Ascites 

Paraplegia, ‘liseases of spinal 104 Ovarian disease 

Asthma 9 Tima at = i Po 
Peritonitis 98 Diseases of uterus and vagina .. 
Tubercular meningi Purpura, hemorrhagic diathesis 
hydrocephalus) 94 Sore throat, quinsy .. 
Intemperance 93 Manslaughter . 

Epilepsy 90 - Dyspepsia... 
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Below will be found « comparison of the deaths due to each class of 
@isease during the eight years ended 1900:— 








Fley y/? tela! Elty 
iealbaladly 


on ere ee ee 
74) 0a0' 0-06” @; O40] O06)" 75: O48! 0-06 
| 298] 120 e13) 190, 294) 16) a1. 136) O17 
ni sc ae se 174 ens inse| 90 
raro| os ridaégo 992] 118/192 ove] 197 
Bissa |4n10 Gel uO, 4024 | 5:51 | 71333. 4024 | 5-70. 
Lows | 720 Orsi 2,288 7°58) O80] 1.307 ws] LOT 


7m 492| 080] 9 632/067 













| oa B19) ow 





tml arofies Tena te oa ee 














1715167 11-09; 196 
Om! Wo 40) 0-08 
ois 180. 105] 012, 


vst 2992" 1643] 172, 


Moymotie diseases. 1,002 11-86 | 1-31 | 
65! 0-48 | 0-05 
os 


oso cm! arr] os 








lre.est too00 12-7e,18,901; LW 1192 15,118 1000. 1116 





Dearus row Caxcen. 

The diseases which deserve special mention, although they are not 
exactly the three which claim mist victims in the course of the year, 
are cancer, phthisis, and heart disease. During the year 1900 there 
were 765 fatal cases of cancer, ax compared with 761 in the preceding 
year, and 714 in 1898. 

For a number of years deaths from cancer have bee more numerous 
among males than among females ; thus in L894, there were 308 male and 
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208 female deaths ; in 1895, 311 male and 245 female deaths ; in 186 
397 male and 294 female deaths; in 1897, 365 male and 321 femele 
deaths ; in 1898, 398 male and 316 female deaths ; in 1899, 410 male 
and 351 female deaths ; and in 1900, 409 male and 356 female deaths. 
‘The ages of the 765 persons who died in 1900 ranged from 2 to 92 year. 
Of the total number, 229 were born in Australasia ; while of the 
remainder, more than two-thirds had been resident in the various state 
or in New Zealand for 20 years or more. 

Tt would seem that cases of cancer are increasing in New Soth 
Wales much faster than might be expected from the actual increase ia 
population, All fatal cases have been recorded since 1856, and during 
the interval the proportion per thousand of the population has more than 
trebled. For the five years, 1856-60, the proportion was O-l4 jer 
thousand, while in 1896-1900 it was 0-54 per thousand. Possibly the 
more skilful diagnosis of late years, especially of internal cancer, mas 
account for part of the increase ; but when every allowance has brea 
made on this score, it will be found that the spread of the discase is » 
dread reality, demanding very serious attention. The following tab 
shows the deaths since 1856, with the proportion per thousand of pope 
lation :— 








Year |Deaths.| of. Year, |Deaths| of ‘Year. | Deaths. 
Population, Perion p= 
| 1 
i i 
1956 | 32] o14 | 1871 | 127] 025 |, 1886 | 333, om 
1857 | 98} 013 | 1872 | 149] 098 | 1887 | 354 08s 
1858 | 37] o11 ! 1873 | 159] 029 | 1888 | 404 08 
1850 | 48] o14 j 1874 | 156] 028 | 1989 | 393, O37 
1) ot ONS, eRe | Ea | 7 | Se a 
161 | 68 | 1876 | 166] 027 | i801 | 516 Os 
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Dearas rrom Heart Dismase. 


Deaths from heart disease during the year 1900 nombered 1,96 
viz.:—758 males and 504 females. ‘Their ages are shown below 





‘Age Groups om | Age Groups, 











BxsRsreas 








Only 420 persons out of the 1,262 shown above were natives of 
Australia. Of the remainder, 646, or 51 per cent. of the total, had 
been resident in Australia for more than 20 years. 


‘Diseases or Nervous Sysrine 

Diseases of the nervous system were responsible for 1,535 deaths in 
1900, equal to a rate of 11°33 per 10,000 living. The number of 
deaths and the death rates are given below for periods of five years :— 











Period. Number of Deaths, | Rate por 10,000 living. 
1871-75 5,881 21°56 
1876-80 684 =| 2087 
1881-85 | 8522 | 088 
1886-90 | 8,492 16-28 
1891-95 8,236 i 1373 

7,93 | 1210 


As the table shows, the death rate steadily declined during the 
period under review, and the figures form a striking commentary om 
the assertion that higher civilisation results in an increased m 
rate from diseases of the nerves and brain. 








AccwEsts. 

Accidental deaths are very numerous especially inthe country. | The 
number registered during 1900 was $92, 273 of which occarsed im 
tite metropolis and 719 tn the country districts. ‘The number of fatal 
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Suicide by hanging formerly claimed the largest number of male 
victims ; but for the ten years ended 1900 there were 368 suicides of 
males by shooting, as against 198 by hanging. Death by poisoning was 
most favoured by women, there having been 122 cases during the decade, 
while 100 females put an end to themselves by drowning. 

The following table shows the number of suicides, and the proportion 
to total deaths, for the last ten years :— 




















Se 
Year. 
Per thousand Per 
wo | sea wo, [eeieuen’ |. a, | Persnonmot 
ofmaloe. (of females. 
sot | 100 1046 | 19 gee lug) 731 
| 108 1264 19 3 127 8-81 
1693 | 128 1378 | 25 B71 | 153 | 9°55 
1894 | 111 1274 | 40 620 | 151 | 995 
1895 | 135 1548 | 28 449 [163 , 10-93 
1896 | 155 1675 | 27 410 | 182 | 1149 
1897 | 149 we | 38; 638 | is7 | 1s 
1898 | 129 1339 | 36, 512 | 165 990 
1899 | 162 774 | 33 487 | 195 | 1298 
15 128 | 3) 486 | 15 | 950 
o \ 








The following table shows the deathn by suicide in age-groups for 
periods of ten years since 1871, and also the total for the thirty years 
1871-1900 :—- 





Age Groups, 

















10 years and under 15, 3 
1, » 20 a 
20 5 
Ea 30 3% 
3%, » 35 6 
3B 400 « 
40 45 4“ 
ao » 50. a 
50 » 55 s 
55 3 60... 2 
60 n 65 xu 
05 70. » 
70 ,, and upwards 2 

All ages a 
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The next table shows tho mean annual rate of suicide per 10,000 
living in the various age-groups for the thirty years 1871 to 1900 : 








‘Death-rate per 10,000 living. 


Age Groups. 
Females. 














10 and under 15 years .. 006 0-04 
6b, Dy 027 0-49 
0 3 8 102 O85 
% 3 30 1-40 053 
30,85 (| 287 077 
3, = 40 | 326 0-909 
ae 5 | B61 0-92 
6 3 WO | #18 0-98 
0 | B13 1-05 
5B BO | B40 0-88 
0 » By | 616 1-76 
6 5 70 | 7:88 09 
70 years and upwards satis sible 





These figures show that suicide is steadily increasing both amongst 
males and females, and that for males the disposition to self-destruction 
increases with each year of life up to age 70, when there is a slight 
falling-off. At no period of life, except during the five years 15 to 20, 
are females more prone to suicide than males, nor does age develop the 
tendency amongst them to the same extent. Classified according to the 
quarterly divisions of the year, it would appear that the highest pro- 
portion of suicides occurs in the fourth, and the lowest in the second 
quarter for both males and females. For the decade ended 1900 the 
proportion of male suicides during the four quarters of the year was as 
follows 





First quarter 
‘Second quarter 
Third quarter 
Fourth quarter 


23°68 per cent, 
ou, 





Female suicides classified by quarters for the same period were as 
follow :— 

First quarter 

Second quarter 

‘Third quarter 

Fourth quarter 


20°00 per cent. 
1932, 
T48 y, 
3322, 














The mean rate of the whole of Australasin for the ten years ended 
1900 was 11-7, which is slightly lower than in New South Wales. In 
respect to suicide, however, all the states compare somewhat unfavourably 
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with Great Britain. The following figures show the rate of deathafrom fi 
suicide in the Australasian provinces :— t 














In comparison with those of the majority of European countries, the 
Australasian rates show to better advantage than with those of the 
United Kingdom, as will appear from the subjoined table, which gives 
the average rates over a number of years :— 












| Pee sone 

England and W: 5 
Scotland 2 
Treland 13 
Germany. 6 

‘Prussia 13 

Bavaria 6 

Saxony % 
Austria ! Spain . 2 
Hungary Finland ‘ 
France 








Ivpex or Morraury. : 
It is well-known that the ages of the population considerably affedt 
the death-rate of a country ; and in order to have a comparison of 
mortality of the principal countries of the world on a uniform age 
basis, the International Statistical Institute, in its 1895 session, held ab 
Berne, decided to recommend the adoption of the population of Swedes, 
in five age-groups, as ascertained at the census of 1890, as the standard | 
population by which the index of mortality should be calealal — 
Applying the coefficient of mortality in each age-group in N 
Wales to the age-constitution of the standard population, the imdat 
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goneral use. Many of the cases of sickness might have existed for some 
time before the patient applied for relief, and, what is of still greater 
importance, as a rule only those whose condition is deemed critical are 
conveyed to a hospital, whilst what is required to make the statistics of 
any public utility is ‘that we should obtain the average duration of 
“sickness,” that is, of inability to work at the usual trade or business at 
each period of life. 

Up to the present time no statistics relating to the average duration 
of fatal sickness have been compiled, although in most cases valuable 
information might bo obtained from the registration of deaths. The 
returns furnished under the Friendly Societies Act contain important 
material bearing upon general sickness, and the experience of the 
Manchester Unity, Independent Order of Oddfellows, the 
friendly society operating in New South Wales is especially val 
From ‘the returns of this society for the last five years has been 
prepared the following table, in which a comparison is made between 
the experience of the Order in England and in New South Wales with 
regard to the average sickness per annum to each person, and the 
rate of mortality at various age groups :— 








| England. ‘New South Wales, 





Weeks of | Weoks of 
ickneas per Anpual Iekness Annual 
1 Siem TT | morality per Sgknem Per sorality pee 
j patmbsi,, | Wostember, Member Yop Members 











From the above it will lhe seen that for earlier age periods both 
sickness and mortality rates are more favourable in New South Wales, 
but before the fiftieth year is reached the sickness experienced is against 
that state, while at about age 68 the mortality rate becomes hi 
than in England; but the data for New South Wales in 1 
sickness are not yet sufficient to enable any confident deduction 
be drawn from the tabulated results. 
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excess of the number on the register at the end of 1899, and 312 hig 
than ut the end of 1898. From the table given below, showing 
distribution of the patients, it will be seen that, in addition to 
4,376 inmates of the New South Wales asylums, twenty were locate 
hospitals in South Australia. This was in terms of an arranges 
which has beon made with the Government of that state, wi 
patients from the Broken Hill district are sent to South Australia :— 




















‘Number on Register. 
‘Kame of Hospital. -—- 
Matos Females. ‘Tocal 
Government Hospitals— 
Callan Park, a5, s 
Gladesville 366 a3 
390 1,082 
8 cl 
156 2 
3 ed 
196 500 
t a 
1 
” 
» 
4396 








The proportion of insane to the whole population, as already jit 
out, is now slowly increasing, although it was practically a cons 
quantity until 1890. This will be seen from the accompanying t 
giving the number of persons in hospitals for insane at the close of « 
year from 1879 to 1900 inclusive, The increase during the last 
Years is noteworthy, especially in face of the stoppage of the in 
of insane patients into the State from other places :— 








| 
al 




















At No. of Insane. Imeate per 1 At No.of Insane, Inga 
end ot year. | 5° nee Pet LO cau of year at re 

1881 ! 2:90 1892 oa 

1882 ! 299. 1893 a 

1883 287 1894 

1884 286 06/1895 

1885 285 1896 aa 

1886 230 | 1897 | 

1887 1 1 | 1898 oa 

1888 80 1889 aa 

1889 9 | 1900 3a 

1890 2 

1891 4 | oa 
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their relatives, On the other hand, the quota of admiscivas to ase 
in prosperous times is maintained by insanity induced <reeth 
indirectly by the means of indulgence which high wages and | 
gains commonly afford. The number of admissions to t+ bap 
for insane, and the proportion per 1,000 of the mean pog-zlacic. 
shown below 

















Yew. Year. 
1881 1892 
1882 1393 
1863 1894 
1884 1895 
1885 1896 
1886 1897 
1887 1898 
1888 1899 
1559 1900 
1890 
1991 





Until June, 1893, there was no law in force in this state to pre 
the influx of insane persons, and, as a consequence. the sple 
hospitals which the bounty of the Government has established for 
treatment of the insane were the means of burdening the commu 
with the care of unfortunate persons helonging to other countries © 
the treatinent meted ont to the insane is esx generous oF less sei 
than in New South Wales, On the date mentioned, Act 50 
x came into force, Section 4 of this measure renders the ow 
charterer, agent or master of a vessel liable for the maintenance of 
insane person landed in the stute. 

‘The following figures show the Lirthplaces of patients under ca 
the hospitals for the iusane during the year 1900 :— 


























Country 









New uth Wales. 
Other British Colonies 
England .. 
Scotland 














lowing the figures represent the 
number of patients under care during the year 1900, and not the na 
remaining on the register on the 3Ist- December, viously 
Tt will be seen from the figures set down above that the num 
persons under restraint who are natives of this state forms eal 
per cent. of the total, this proportion being exceeded by natives 
British Islands with 43-3 per cent. of the total. 


In this table and the two. 0 fe 

















th 
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insanity, this percentage gives no idea of the actual amount of beredi 
insanity in the State. Of the large number of patients the comm 
whose insanity is unknown, it is believed that in most instances 
insanity is due to hereditary influence; and even in those cavs wl 
the primary cause of insanity has been ascertained, there is a sur 
presumption that many of the patients have inherited an insane nean 

In the following table will be found the percentages of the vari 
causes of insanity. The calculations are made on the apparent 
assigned causes in the cases of all patients admitted and re-admit 
into the asylums and licensed houses for the insane during the 
years 1891-1900 : 











Cs 



























Sces | oes 
CCaum of Toranity. ot eas ; fc 
iene ates oat ae 
 SFomestic trouble (including los 
omestic trouble (includis of re- 
latives and friends) 
Adveree circumstaneea (including busi 


ness anxiety and pecuniary diffi- 
culties) 

Mental anxiety and “worry * (not in- 
cluded under alove two heads), and: 





Religions excitement. 
Love affairs (including seduction) 
Fright and nervous shock 





Physical :— 
Intemperance in «rink 
‘Do sexual. 
Venereal disease 
Self-abuse . 
Sanstroke | 
Accident or inj 
Premmaney soe: 










Parturition and the puerperal state 
Lactation 
Uterine and ovarian disorders, 





Phineas” 


Disease of skull and brain . 
Old age 
Other boilily diseases and disorders 
Excess of opium and cocaine . 

Previous attacks .. . 

Hereditary influence ascertained. 

Congenital defect ascertained . 

Other ascertained causes . 

Unknown 
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‘ing the year 1900 the deaths of persons afflicted with lunacy 
itl 276, viz., 197 males and 79 females, The following are the 
of death, n, and the number who died fro each disease : — 











Disease :— 
dlexy and paralysis 
-psy and convulsions 
ral paralysis... . 
acal and melancholic exhaustion and decay| 


uumation and other diseases of the brain, 
tening, tumour, &e. ... 











ie Disease :— 
mation of lungs, pleura, and bronchi ...... 
onary consumption... 
se of heart and blood-vessels .. 





inal Disease :-— 


nmation and ulceration of stomach, intes- 
es, and peritoneum... 


ntery and diarrhea... 
minuria .. 
.se of bladder and prostate 
ase of the liver ... 














l fever 
\ debility and old. ag 





ant 





d's Disease 
m oris 





ms 








Total ... 





























average weekly cont of maintaining insane patients in the hospitals 
the year 1900 was about 10a 94d. per head, of which the 
raid 9s. 2d., the balance being made up by contributions from the 
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estates of the patients themselves, or by their friends. The subjoine 
tablo shows the average weekly cost per head, and the average prival 
contributions, from 1891 to 1900 :— 

















cont por nna | Cots | ta wn 
ol toBiate. |e he our PH 
ad ada a 
10 5t 18 12 it 
10 2 1% 11g 
9 6 1 n 9 
81 18 10 7 
94 1 7 wo 1 
9 1 10 
83 1 Bf 10 8} 
95 1 it ll 
9 54 17 uid 
92 1 7 10 9% 
Average for 10 years} 9 5h 1% nit 





The following table gives a distribution of the average weekly expe 
diture per patient in each of the hospitals for the insane during tl 
year 1900. The Kenmore hospital has only been recently establishe 
‘and has the burden of a comparatively heavy initial cost. This ins 
tution is fitted with every convenience which experience and humani 
can suggest :— 















stares 


Lehi and 


Hd. oe) Medic | 


Provisi 
larien 
[stimulants 
rule creel 








During 1900 the total expenditure on the insane amounted 
£121,453, of which £115,791 was the cost of maintenance of the vario 
hospitals, and £1,358 the cost of maintenance of patients in the Luna 
Reception House, Darlinghurst ; £3,104 represented the expenditure: 
the department generally, and £1,200 was paid on account of New Sou 
‘Wales patients in South Australian institutions. From that amow 
there falls to be deducted a sum of £17,600 derived from collectioe 
ete., leaving the net cost to the State at £103,853, The amount recein 
on account of patients in the State hospitals was £17,600, leaving d 
net annual cost in these institutions at £98,190, equal to £23 158. 44 
per patient. In the course of the last ten years the number of pation 
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dent in the hospitals for the insane has increased by 39-62 per cent., 
le during the same period the increase in expenditure has only 
alled 21:31 per cent. 

‘riminal lunatics are confined at Parramatta. At the end of 1900 
number in confinement was 54,of whom 46 were males and 8 females, 
compared with 51 twelve months before. The offences for which the 
ainal insane are detained are amongst the blackest in the calendar, 
vill be seen from the following table, which refers to the number in 
institution on the 31st December, 1900 :— 





‘Number of Insane. 














‘Crimes committed by the Insane, —___—__—_— 
Males. | Females. | Total. 
der .. 18 4 2 
mpt to murder 1 2 3 
‘cent assault 2 2 
atural offence 2 2 
18 “ 
1 1 
3 3 
2 3 
rancy 1 1 
sinin, a 1 1 
ing obstruct jon on 1 1 
sult and robbery 1 1 
6 ry 











Yetention in the hospitals for the insane is usually terminated by 
discharge of the patient on recovery, or for probation when relief 
been afforded, to which, of course, must be added removal by death. 
iting the few cases where patients absconded, the following figures 
‘the departures during the last ten years :-— 











i 


i 








[Femi | Matej 
391 n Ww 167 | 6 
302 7 14 192 6 
393 21 21 2 . 4 
34 27 27 130 6 
305 32 20 1 | 72 
396 26 19 165 | 668 
197 7 23 ia 2 
398 ta Pa 159 87 
499 31 3 189 60 
00 37 29 197 =| 79 
ital 233 230 | 1029 | 74 
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During the period included in the above table 6,246 male and 1,050 
female patients were under treatment ; therefore the proportion per cent. 
of the total number belonging to each class was— 


Per cont. of Patients, 
Females. 







Recovered. . lt 383 
Relieved .. 373 508 
Died 26°08 173 





Average annual discharges 
‘Average annual re-admissions 


whence it appears that of tho patients discharged as recovered or 
relieved, some 26°8 per cent. of males and 28°8 per cent. of females are 
readmitted. Deducting, therefore, from the number of discharges the 
probable cases of relapse, it will be found that on an average the anneal 


number of permanent recoveries, temporary recoveries, and deaths wil 
be represented in the following proportions :— 





‘Males. Females, 
Permanent recoverit 





397 493 
45 199 
458 308 





Hence it may be said that out of every thousand males who become 
inmates of asylums for the insane, 397 will be released from their 
suffering by recovery, and 603 only by denth; and of females, the 
proportion will be 493 by recovery, and 507 by death. As the average 
age of the patients dues not differ greatly in the case of both sexes, the 
comparison may be accepted us a fair one, especially as the average time 
of residence in the asylum is also about the same. 

The average periud of residence can be determined indirectly from a 
comparison between the number of persons admitted and those resident 
on a given date, and it would appear that for the ten years which 
closed with 1900, the average was 5-28 years for males and 5-14 years 
for females. 

As the average annual cost of each patient is £23 15s. 44d. every 
person who is admitted to the hospitals for the insane entails a low 
to the State of about £125. 
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